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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE week has been one of great fatality to the metropolis. Be- 

sides the North London catastrophe, which has cost fourteen lives, 
and an almost indefinite amount of pain and mutilation, there have 
been no less than seven fires, of which four at least have been on the 
most deadly scale. On Wednesday night St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
lighted up ‘by a lurid shect of flame from Paternoster-row, gave | 
Londoners some dim impression of the grandeur of St. Peter’s on 
the night when it is lighted for the Carnival. This irregular 
consuinption of Messrs. Knight’s candles certainly produced quite as 
vivid, if a less lasting, effect, than they would have done if devoted in 
more normal fashion to the illumination of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
great work. It was a scene that no one who beheld it could easily 
forget ; but the London fire insurance offices are probably by no} 
means well satisfied with the lavish multiplicity of the pyrotechnic 
displays which the inhabitants of London have beheld this year and 
this week at their expense. 

















The Master Cutler at Sheffield has afforded Mr. Roebuck but a 
meagre and unsatisfactory revenge on the ‘brazen roar of one 
portion of the press and the penny whistle of another,” for their 
assaults on his Austrianizing views. He gave Mr. Roebuck’s adver- 
saries the first innings, and when that gentleman rose to vindicate 
the character of “Tear ’em,” we are assured that the wine had 
already done its work. It was ill barking at convictions thus forti- 
fied, and accordingly Mr. Roebuck, with a passing sneer at “the 
thing in Puach”—the graphic picture of the imperial dog-stealer— 
simply threw himself dramatically into the position of his august | 
master. The Emperor of Austria, he tells us, had said, “Here 1| 
am; there is nothing before me ; I have no constitution to consider, | 
but I will give you the best I can.” li 





Francis Joseph may, no doubt, | j 
have presented it thus to his own imagination; but if he did, he | 
must first have abstracted tle Hungarian history and constitution, | 
which is certainly a more difficult and daring feat than abstracting 
Mr. Roebuck. 

The debates in the Austrian Parliament on the dissolution of the 
Hungarian Dict have not been nominal. In the Lower House, es- | 
pecially, the Poles and Czechs have made a fair fight for the absent 
Hungarians. M. von Schmerling, however, regained in full the con- 
fidence of the German section of the House by his hearty adhesion } 
to the principle of constitutional right for the future for Austria, and 
his still heartier repudiation of the constitutional rights of the past 
for Hungary. 





One of the unique phenomena of the imperial régime in France— 
a tentative pamphlet, suspected of official origin, has appeared this 
week. The production is anonymous, and is devoted to demon- 
strating the necessity of an immediate evacuation of Rome by the 
French troops, and the restoration to the Italian kingdom of its his- | 
torical capital. A few sentences on the fate of Venetia, throwing | 
out the suggestion that some victory north of the Alps might restore 
Venetia to the Italians without any further shedding of Italian 
blood, and hinting that Belgium belongs to France by the same title | 
by which Venetia belongs to Italy, is the only disquieting element in | 
the pamphlet for English politicians. ‘The Moniteur yesterday repu- | 
diated, or affected to repudiate, the official character of this work, 
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after that mysterious fashion W hich confirms s public cxodulity.. “ Se- 
veral foreign journals,” it says, “ make comments upon the pamphlet 
The Emperor, Rome, and the King of Italy, which are void of all 
foundation, and to which the Government opposes a formal denial.” 
As some of these comments have implied an unbelieving, and some @ 
believing attitude towards the oracle, it is scarcely clear whether it 
be our scepticism or our faith which the Government thus awfully 
confronts and rebukes. 





M. Michel Chevalier and other distinguished Imperialists have been 
delighting the various provincial councils in France, with the usual 
panegyrics on the present régime. M. Delangle speaks with manly 
pathos of the Emperor’s pleasure in rewarding the humble farmer for 
his agricultural virtues, and other orators dwell on other shining quali- 
ties in their too modest master. But M. Michel Chevalier, with the 
candour of a tried friend to England, turns to the sterner task of 
rebuking our great men. His spirit has been oppressed by Lord 
Palmerston’s speech at Dover. His master is unappreciated just 
| where his great qualities ought best to be understood. M. Cheva- 
lier grieves over the statesmen of so great a nation, and laments 
that while Englishmen are worthy to fraternize with Frenchmen we 
should have no rulers worthy to understand the ruler of France. It 
is sad ;—but the Emperor has fortitude, and will be able to endare. 


The intelligence from America is devoid of any new feature. North 


| Carolina seems to be completely divided. Both North and South 
| ° ad . * 
adopt the most stringent measures with the press of the opposite 


party, and the mob, we are sorry to see, are beginning to take the 
direction of the press into their own hands. Between the censorship 
of the exeeutive and the censorship of the crowd, the press of the 
American people is in a sorry plight. It flourishes, however, where 
not actually extinguished ; and probably suffers the less from this 
necessity of reflecting the passions of the hour, that it has always been 
essentially elastic in the fibre of its political principles. 


The British Association are holding their séance at Manchester, 
under the presidency of Mr. Fairbairn. Mr. James Smith, “of the 
Mersey Docks,” has not omitted his annual ceremony of memorializing 
them on his discovery of the squaring of the circle. But more profit- 
able studies have also occupied them. Professor Owen has fascinated 
public attention by his disquisition on the physiology of the Troglodyte 
| gorilla. He discoursed chiefly on the teething of the young gorilla, 
which aroused the most eager attention, if not the envy, of the listen- 
ing matrons, 


The Report of Mr. TLubbard’s committee, appointed to inquire 


jinto the inequalities of the income tax, has been presented to Par- 


liament. It is called a Report, but it is rather an apology for not 
reporting. Mr. Hubbard’s scheme was examined, and was not ac- 


cepted. The committee are dissatisfied with it, and are equally dis- 


satisfied with the present state of things. Mr. Lowe has succeeded 
in shaking their confidence in any change, and has not succeeded in 
giving them confidence in things as they are. The committee felt 
unequal to the occasion, and say so. 


During a meeting of the National Union, at Heidelberg, a society 
which represents about 20,000 Germans, and is intended to promote 
German fusion, a braw] arose between some young Englishmen pre- 
sent and the Germans. It seems pretty certain that the English in- 
terfered in some arrogant way with the rites of German patriots, and 
got a deserved thrashing for their pains. The Heidelberg students 
are not the mildest of civilized beings, and it would be well if the 
vulgarer class of English travellers never came into collision with 
opponents less sturdy and determined. It would be a wholesome dis- 
cipline. 


The death of Lord Mount-Edgeumbe removes Lord Valletort to 
the Upper House, and so leaves a vacancy in the representation of 
Plymouth, 


eg 


es 


; 
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Fraurr.—On the last day of August a pamphlet was published in 
Paris, which, under the impression that it is intended to foreshadow 
the Emperor’s policy towards Italy, has produced a considerable im- 
pression. It was called L’Empereur, Rome, et le Roi d’Italie, and 
deals very boldly with the Roman question. The dispute as to its 
official inspiration or semi-inspiration, or as to any tentative views 
with which it may have been launched upon the French public, is ex- 
ceedingly warm. ‘The Paris correspondent of the 7imes has no doubt 
as to its partially inspired origin. The correspondents of the Daily 
News and Globe did not agree with him for a long time, but the 
former has now come round to the belief that it is a feeler of the 
Government. The correspondent of the Morning Post, who is sup- 

osed to shadow forth the views of M. Persigny, “fears that there 
is at present no change in the Emperor’s intentions to retain the 
French army at Rome, though two or three recent pamphlets on the 
subject might induce people to think otherwise.” And this denial is 
repeated again in still stronger terms in a subsequent letter. The 
official papers in France, however, are so faint in their denials that 
there can be little doubt that it is intended to feel the pulse of the 
French people. ‘The pamphleteer says distinctly that the time is come | 
when the Emperor’s troops must leave Rome. Rome is now to Naples 
what Coblentz was to France during the revolutionary wars—the seat 
of a nest of reactionary conspirators, who, under the shield of French 
protection, stimulate the anarchy ofthe unhappy Neapolitan pro- 
vinces. The pamphleteer takes the bold line that the interests of 
France and Italy are identical; that France has nothing to fear, 
everything to hope, from a united Italy. But a united Italy without 
Rome is as chimerical as a united France without Paris. The most 
important passage is the following, in which the pamphleteer tries to 
sound the popular feeling as to some compensation for French gene- 
rosity towards [taly on another side of French territory : 

“There are for Italy two great questions—Rome and Venetia. 
The day after Solferino the liberation of Venetia was in the fore- 
ground ; but after the peace of Villafranca—above all, after the entry 
of Garibaldi into Naples, and since the annexation of the Marches and 
Umbria—the most urgent question is to have Rome asa capital. Italy 
without Venetia is like France without Belgium, But without Rome 
she seems only tolerated among nations. The chief thing, then, at 
present, for Italy, is Rome; Venetia will come afterwards. We re- 
member that Venetia, given to Austria by the Treaty of Campo 
Formio, was delivered at Austewditz. Who knows if in our days, 
similarly, Venetia, abandoned to Austria by the peace of Villafranca, 
will not be delivered, in spite of the Quadrilateral, by a new European 
victory, and without any effusion of blood in Italy ? Italy has a right 
to her capital, and the duty of France is to hasten the time to sur- 
render it to her.” 

The pamphleteer concludes by asserting that the Italian Govern- 
ment has offered all possible guarantees for the independence of the 
spiritual power of the Pope, and that if the Pope will not yield to the 

atriotic feeling which should inspire him to accept these offers, 
‘rance must appeal to a plebiscite of the Roman people ; and if that 


by the Prefect of the department of the Hérault, he said: “ France is 

honoured and respected abroad. She is only feared by the enemies 
of progress and the adversaries of civilization. France is considered 
in the world as the principal representative and the principal cham. 
pion of social and political progress. She inspires admiration and 
sympathy in the peoples who hope for a happier destiny, and re. 
ceives marks of the hatred and distrust of the men animated by the 
passions of another age. I regret that speeches recently delivered 
oblige me to range on the side of the latter some ministers of a great 
nation, our nearest ally, and renowned for its love of liberty and pro. 











be—as it of course would—in favour of Victor Emanuel, she would 
withdraw her troops, and permit the Italian troops to take their | 
place. This is clear and strong policy, and it would be satisfactory to | 
think that the Emperor of the French had got at all near to such a | 
resolve. The most, however, that in the state of the controversy as 
to authenticity we can infer, is that the Emperor does wish to know 
what France would say to such a policy. 
Another controversy concerning the official mind of France towards | 
Italy has been urged on the occasion of M. Persigny’s apology 
for not opening in person the Council-General of his department. 
French political gossip delights in inventing a coming fact, and 
then debating the reasons why it does not come. Thus it is said 
that Count Persigny had made up his mind to deliver a strong eulogy 
on Baron Ricasoli’s recent circular. When, however, he wrote a 
letter of apology to the Council, stating that his health obliged him 
to be absent for the sake of drinking the waters of Vichy, rumour | 
was quite equal to the occasion. M. ‘Thouvenel, it was said, had not 
been able to agree with the Home Minister in his sympathy for Ri- 
casoli, and the Emperor had settled the question by recommending a 
suspensive silence for the present. | Imaginary facts seem prolific of 
an equally shadowy progeny. M. Delangle, the Minister of Justice, 
has delivered one of those curious French panegyrics which outrival 
our pufling advertisements in coming round from the farthest point 
of the compass to a eulogy on the Emperor. His subject was Agri- 
culture, and his audience the Agricultural Society of Cosne, in the 
Nivre. The Emperor is extolled for making himself an agriculturalist. | 
The Emperor rewards merit in farmers. “ Is it not, gentlemen, an 
affecting thing to see the farmer who, like the ploughman of Homer, 
cultivated with his own oxen his pastoral fields, suddenly drawn from 
that obscurity in which the perfume of his virtues was spread 
around, and where his skill procured comfort and happiness for his 
family, to be placed on an equality with the soldier ws covers him- | 
self with glory on the field of battle, with the magistrate, with the | 
functionary, and with the savant, who have rendered long services to 
their country, and, like them, to be held up to public esteem by the most 
coveted of distinctions ?” The quality in which imperialist eloquence 
continues to surpass our puffing firms is in pointlessness. But perhaps 
there isa point. Perhaps “ the perfume” of these rustic virtues 
is “ spread around” only in obscurity, and they suddenly become the 


reverse of fragrant after their decoration with imperial honours. 

M. Michel Chevalier appears to have returned from Dublin to) 
France with a strong opinion that social science should not allow 
England to be on her guard against surprises. He is very angry with 
Lord Palmerston for his speech at Dover. At the banquet given | 


gress, towards which the Emperor has loyally made advances honour. 
able to both parties, and which merited a better welcome and a more 
sympathetic response.” M. Chevalier is a little unreasonable. Lord 
Palmerston can scarcely be called unfriendly for saying that while 
France arms so rapidly, England, though eager to keep on the most 
friendly terms, will not throw away her “ shield.’ The French semi. 
official papers also express freely their disgust with Lord Palmerston’s 
speech. 

The Due de Gramont is to be withdrawn from Rome, and his 
place occupied by the Marquis de Lavalette, from Constantinople, 
The Duce goes to Vienna, which is a political atmosphere a great deal 
more suitable for him than Rome. There is no doubt that the Due 
de Gramont has been one of the strongest of the French friends of 
the Papacy, and that his removal from Rome is an important step 
towards a break between France and the Holy See. 

M. Mirés’s appeal from the Cour Impériale to the Cour de Cassa- 
tion has not been successful. The court has confirmed the sentence 
of five years’ imprisonment, and rejected the principle of M. Mirés’s 
defence, that the “ spirit of modern commercial transactions” 
assumes that “deposits are made on current account,” which had 
the effect of leaving them to the disposal of M. Mirés. 

M. Benedetti, the new French ambassador at ‘Turin, is said to be a 
firm friend of the Italian cause. ‘The straws which seem to indicate 
a favourable French breeze for Italy are not very trustworthy, but 
they all seem to point in the same direction. 


Spain,—The only news from Spain is an article in the Zpoca, 
stating that “in view of the present state of things in Europe, it is 
necessary to evacuate Tetuan on honourable conditions, in order to 
allow of the concentration of Spanish forces.” The Correspondencia 
Autografa declares that no resolution has yet been taken, but that “it 
is not impossible that the Government entertains these views.” We 
have as yet no light as to the drift of the mysterious necessity alluded 
to. Conjectures have been made that the Spanish Ministry intend 
to support the Pope by arms, in case France withdraws,—a policy 
which of course neither France nor Italy would allow. 


Staly.—The news from Italy is still by no means reassuring, 
Minghetti, the Home Minister, whose devotion to the regional theory 
of Italian government had rendered him very unpopular before the 
death of Count Cavour, and who only retained office under Ricasoli 
in order to unite all parties at that grave crisis, has resigned. It is 
well known that Baron Ricasoli never shared his regional theory of 
Italian government, and was indeed committed to the opposite view. 
Minor differences were, however, merged for the time, but have now 
caused Minghetti’s resignation. Baron Ricasoli holds the portfolio 
of the Interior as well as that of Foreign Affairs for the time, but it is 
said that he declines to take the double duty for more than two months, 
Della Rovere is to be summoned home from Sicily to take the War 
Department at once. Some foolish rumours have been circulated 
that this modification is due to Ricasoli’s unpopularity with the 
Emperor, and that, as soon as decency permits, he will resign Foreign 
Affairs to Count Arese, an imperial favourite. Of that gentleman, 
however, we have heard nothing, except from newspaper correspon- 
dents, whose appetite for political gossip at this season of the year is 
very active. Italy will not trust foreign affairs at such a crisis to an 
imperial nominee. 

‘ather Giacomo, Count Cavour’s faithful confessor, lately returned 
from his Papal persecution at Rome, has been appointed one of the 
King’s private almoners or chaplains. The King resolutely sup- 
ports the stout-hearted priests and monks who fall into disfavour at 
Rome for their objection to the secular authority of the Pope, and 
has just given the decoration of the Cross of the Civil Order of Merit 
to Luigi Tosti, a literary monk of the Order of Montecassino, who, 
though a thorough monk, has adhered faithfully to the principle of 
abolishing the secular power of the Pope. 

The news from Naples is stiil far from encouraging. The Italian 
army has been reinforced by 4000 fresh troops; the official state- 
ment is that this is only done to replace the worn-out men who are 
tired with the severity of their labours, not because brigandage is 
still active, as it is nearly suppressed. We do not, however, feel 
much confidence in this statement. The Naples correspondent of the 
Times reports the formation of a Clerical Reform Association called 
“The Liberal Clerical Association of Southern Italy,” intended to 
assist in forming a United Italy, in supporting ‘the priests suspended 
by ecclesiastical oppression, and to reform the discipline of the 
Church ; at the dogmas it does not strike. It has affiliated societies 
in Florence, Pisa, Milan, Modena, and Bologna. It has its journals 
in Modena, Genoa, and Milan, but the northern affiliated societies are 
not on so liberal a basis as that of Naples. “The clergy of the 
south, if more corrupt, are also more liberal than those of the 
north.” They have addressed the Pope after this fashion: “ We can 
no longer observe silence; to conceal the truth would be treason to 
our priestly mission, would complete the ruin of the Church, woul 
gravely compromise you, Holy Father. We say it with tears—the 
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faith is in danger; and the only way of safety is to lighten the Apos- 
tolical bark of the heavy and dangerous masses of worldly elements 
which threaten to sink it, and, above all others, of the temporal 
sovereignty, which, if not the chief, is yet a very weighty pretext for 
letting loose against it so fierce a tempest,” &e. The Naples reports 
of brigandage, and military cruelty in suppressing them, are a little less 
gloomy than they were, and it is said that more confidence is felt in 
the Government. Cialdini does all in his power to conciliate the 
“ Actionist” (or Garibaldian) party, as it is called, and with great 
success. Stories are still told of the vindictive acts of some of 
the Italian commanders. A horde of brigands, it is said, were 
burnt out of a forest near Monteverde. Three thousand trees, 
were set on fire, and not one of the band escaped the fire, or the 
sword, or arrest. This is bloody work, but the accounts are not 
very authentic, and rumour is apt to exaggerate. But there is no 
doubt that terrible and barbarous hostilities are still going on. 


ssia,—The news from Prussia is chiefly important as showing 
that the tendency to German amalgamation is going forward, and 
that Prussia keeps the lead in that movement. The Congress of the 
National Union, which represents more than 20,000 intelligent 
Germans, has, in its sitting at Heidelberg, voted 10,000 florins, and 
subscribed 10,000 florins more, for the fleet of United Germany, and 
all the members had resolved on collecting in all parts of Ger- 
many with that end, and on entrusting all they collect to the Marine 
Ministry of Prussia. The subscription for the German fleet is exces- 
sively popular. There is scarce a poor market town in Prussia, we 
are told, but has its committee and collector. The proprietors of 
beer-houses and taverns, here and there, resolve to devote a whole 
night’s profits to this German fleet fund. In Berlin, corsos, concerts, 
vocal performances, theatrical representations, are all given for the 
same purpose. All the minor duchies are longing to cement them- 
selves more closely with Prussia. The Dukedom of Brunswick is 
claimed for Prussia after the death of the reigning Duke, while the 
despotic party claims it for Hanover. The people of Brunswick are 
likely to be appealed to, and are certain to give their vote for Prussia. 
Hanover is hated as the most unpopular of all the small German 
States. Indeed she intrigues against the fleet subscription, though she 
had at one time claimed to be the first maritime power in Germany. 

The true order of naval superiority is, however, thus : 


Sea-going Vessels. Tons. 
1. Prussia . . i 1090 . 335,000 
2. Mecklenburg . 381 ° ‘ 141,417 
3. Lubeck . " e 67 ‘ ‘ 9,780 
4. Hanover . ° ° 822 . 97,1114 
5. Oldenburg 632 70,434 
6. Bremen . 2 262 164,892 
7. Hamburg ° 483 189,888 








3737 1,008,4224 

The correspondent of the Standard, to whom we are indebted for 
this table, adds : “ Prussia, then, occupies the first place in matters of 
merchant vessels, with upwards of a third of the whole, and with 
10,500 men out of 30,000, while Hanover’s share is under the tenth 
part, and occupies among the seven coast states the fifth place, after 
the medieval Mecklenburg.” 

This is not the only new symptom of the tendency to German union, 
and especially union under Prussia. The annual meeting of German 
judges at Dresden has resolved, by a large majority, that the system 
of a common legislation for Germany would be best attained by the 
institution of a German Parliament, and that without this no labours 
of theirs can be of much effect. We are told that “the example of the 
Duke of Coburg has, to a certain extent, been follow ed 





perial Government is now launching into the despotic policy with a 
will. It has suspended the meetings of the committee of the Comitat 
of Pesth for its protest against the dissolution of the Diet, and it has 
prosecuted three of the principal members who signed the protest, 
amongst them Count Carolyi, for treason. The popular feeling in 
Croatia is also setting strongly against Austria. The Vice-Ban 
Jellachich has said in the Croatian Diet that he would prefer the rule 
of a barbarous power like Turkey to the civilized despotism of 
Austria. For this speech he is banished to Bohemia. He is the 
brother of the famous Ban who led the Croatian army against the 
Hungarians in 1849, and who then saved the empire, an act which 
he lived to repent. Austria’s treatment of Croatia was so ungrate- 
ful, that Jellachich is said to have died a sworn foe to Austria, and to 
have bequeathed his haired to his brother. At all events, the Croats 
now are the friends instead of the foes of the Hungarians, and a 
resolution has been brought forward in the Croatian Diet deploring 
the dissolution of the Hungarian Diet. 

In the Austrian Reichsrath there have been warm debates on the Hun- 
garian policy, of which we had only short telegraphic summaries last 
week. Tn the Upper House of the Reichsrath, M. Palacky and Count 
Leo Thun alone, and on different grounds, spoke against the address 
to the Emperor. Both were silenced by the President, after a short 
struggle, for alluding to the privileges and duties of the Lower House. 
In the Lower House the debates have been much warmer and better 
sustained. Dr, Smolka, the leader of the Poles, resisted the address 
with much ability. He denied the assertion of the address from the 
throne as to the anarchy in Hungary; he quoted a law passed in 1827, 
sanctioned by the Emperor Francis, and sworn to by Ferdinand in the 
name of himself and his heirs, to prove that taxes were to be im- 
posed, and troops raised only by the act of the Hungarian Diet, and 
that this right was not to be infringed upon under any pretext what- 
ever, or even under the pressure of the most extraordinary cireum- 
stances. He then went on to consider the allegations of the Govern- 
ment, that the Hungarian revolution had cancelled all the constitu- 
tional rights of Hungary. 

“The Emperor says that, the Hungarians having broken the 
law by the introduction of a republic in 1849, he is at liberty 
to look upon his obligations as cancelled, and to establish a 
new state of things according to his doa plaisir. But in 1849 the 
views of the Government were far different. In the proclamation 
then issued, the authorities assigned the guilt of what had taken 
place to a minority of the Hungarian people, insisting upon the pre- 
vailing loyalty of the masses. Now, he would ask, if the guilt 
rested with the minority, why were the majority to be deprived of their 
rights simultaneously with the real criminals ? But even this did not 
exhaust the case. Assuming even the whole Magyar race to have been 
implicated in the revolution, what right had the Government to abolish 
the constitutional privileges of the other nationalities in Hungary ? 
What right had they to subject to the same treatment the Slovaks, the 
Servians, the Croats, and the Wallachians, who had all sided with the 
Government at that time, and yet were utterly deprived of their 
former liberties. (Loud cheers from the galleries.) Tie arguments 
of the Government, then, prove nothing at all, and are, in fact, unin- 
telligible. Instead of adducing reasons for their couduet, the Go- 
vernment might have simply said that, such being their will and plea- 
sure, the condition of Austria had to be remodelled afresh; and 
then, of @ourse, the thing would be clear enough, although in that 
case there would have been no reason for talking of love, loyalty, 
confidence, and so on. However, were the necessity for a change 
in the views of the Government apparent, a far different plan ought 


by the | to have been followed than the oue adopted. They should have recog- 


sovereign of Saxe Altenburg. By virtue of a recent agreement, | nized the lecality of the old constitutions, and, treating the repre- 
the latter’s troops are to take part in the annual maneeuvres of the | sentatives ot the people as their equals, propose the alterations they 


Prussian forces, when they will be placed under the command of 
King William.” The same authority, the correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, gives an amusing extract from the Prussian Puxch con- 
cerning the battle of Bull Run. The fancy of our solid and rather 
martinet neighbours has been tickled by the completely voluntary 
airs of the American volunteers: and revolving the matter in their 
clumsy but really fun-appreciating minds, they have produced a skit 
upon the Yankees. The Berlin A/adderadatsch, parodying a scene 
in Goethe’s Faust, has the following : 
“ ScENE FROM THE SEAT OF WaR IN AMERICA. 

“ Commander-in-Chief. Mr. General, would you be kind enough to attack the 
enemy ? 

“ General. Let me see, what's to-day? Is it not the 17th July ? 

“© Commander-in-Chief. Without doubt. 

* General. Oh, it is. Then pray tell me what o'clock it is. 

* Commander-in-Chief. Just six. 

“ General. Then I must say good-by. 

“ Commander-in-Chief. But, my good general, the fight is just beginning in 
real earnest. 

“ General. 1 am really very sorry ; but it has nothing to do with me. On the 
17th April I entered into an agreement with the Union tor three months’ service. 
My time is up, and I’m off. 

“ Commander-in-Chief. But I entreat you, dear general, just to stay, if only 
for a few minutes. If you don’t attack the left wing of the enemy just at this 
moment, the battle will be lost. ; 

* General. I'm really very sorry. But business is business. My contract 

“ Commander-in-Chief. Do you hear the terrible roar of the guns? General, 
the honour of America, the honour of the Union, is at stake! 

“ General. It is really very distressing. But my time is up. I cannot serve 
the Union for nothing. 

“* Commander-in-Chief. Your example appears catching. 
seems as if it were going to run away. 

“ General. Let it run. A free country like America wants no standing army. 
(He retires to the bosom of his family.)” 


Gusttia and Bungary—From Hungary there is no important news 
Subsequent to the dissolution of the Reichsrath, except that the im- 





The whole army 





thought necessary. The change in that case might perhaps have been 
effected, and if not so sweeping as the present, it would, at all 
event Ss, have been more durable.” 

The speaker concluded thus : 

“T speak in the interest of the Crown as well as in that of the 
peoples, it being, of course, not a matter of indifference to the Aus- 
trians what is to be the future of Austria. 1 also speak from a feel- 
ing of sympathy with the Magyars, who are a race cognate to my 
own, and have been always held in high esteem by the Poles. Iam 
aware that you, the German majority of the south, are going to vote 
the address in spite of all 1 may utter against the propriety of such 
a course. But what is the value of your vote? Look at these empty 
benches around us—empty because the representatives of more than 
one half of the empire decline to take part in the proceedings of the 
common Parliament. You may pass a vote of confidence in the Go- 
vernment, but the want of confidence expressed by these empty 
benches speak louder than anything you can say.” (Cheers from the 
Opposition.) 

Such was the Polish protest on behalf of the Hungarians. Dr. 
Rieger spoke, with somewhat less warm sympathy for Ilungary, on 
behalf of the Czechs (Bohemians) : 

“The case of the Poles,” he said, “and the Czechians is not unlike 
that of the Magvars. Although appearing in this House, the repre- 
sentatives of the first two nationalities, as you are fully aware, did 
not come save under certain conditions. If this assembly, represent- 
ing but one-half of the empire, is to be made to act for the whole, the 
conditions alluded to would cease to exist. Do not believe yourself 
to be able to conquer the difficulties of your situation by arguments, 
The credit of Austria is exhausted, and the confidence of the people 
shaken. Unless you, the Germans, are assisted by the voluntary 
co-operation of the other nationalities, you will never succeed in ex- 
tricating yourself from the dangers of the present. 1 am against the 
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address, and leave it for his Majesty to discover the best course to 
be followed.” : 
Other speeches were made both for and against Hungary, Count 
Clam-Martinitz (a high Tory, who favours provincialism in the 
interests of feudalism) delivering one on behalf of the Diet. Baron 
Schmerling made a great effort to unite the German party in his 
reply : 
TT he attacks directed against the Ministry bear on two principal 
points. The conduct of the Ministry in transmitting this communi- 
cation to the Chamber has been condemned as unconstitutional, and 
the Ministry has been further reproached with having made this 
communication solely with a view to obtaining a vote of confidence. 
In the name of the Ministry I formally protest against this double 
accusation. The course it has taken in making this communication 
to the Reichsrath is nowise unconstitutional. In calling upon the 
Hungarian Diet to acknowledge the constitution, the Ministry was 
in the right. We Ministers, who were in the exercise of our func- 
tions on the 20th of October, and for whom the 20th of October was 
an accomplished fact, were indisputably in a position to acknowledge 
that, on the 20th of October, the men whom his Majesty had charged 
to draw up that important document (the diploma) ought to have 
formed an opinion of the attitude which his Majesty had to take with 
regard to the Diet and the Hungarian constitution. Allow me now 
to discuss the motives which decided the Hungarian Diet against the 
constitution of the 26th of February. It is now especially objected 
against this constitution that it created a representation, an authority 
differing from those of the October diploma. I grant the first point, 
but I absolutely deny the second. The diploma of October contains 
no provision as to the number of deputies, fixes for the moment the 
number of members of the Reichsrath at one hundred ; there is nothing 
definitive, therefore, on that point. If I now consider that perhaps 
twenty-five deputies elected by the Hungarian Diet had taken theirplaces 
in the Reichsrath, and if that Reichsrath had comprised one hundred 
members, according to the original arrangement, I think the propor- 
tion would have been nearly the same as at present if eighty-five 
Hungarians take their places among 343 deputies. If, gentlemen, 
you examine with impartiality the situation in which Hungary was 
when, after the catastrophes of Temeswar, Komorn, and Vilagos, it 
fell into the power of Austria, and in what a situation she was, as 
well as a great part of her functionaries, who had devoted their 
activity to the administration of the country, when the 20th October 
arrived, I think that the balance-sheet will not be to the prejudice of 
the Austrian Government. (‘ Hear, hear,’ on the Left.) Whiat is re- 
quired, gentlemen, to make a nation happy? Two things, I grant : 
first, forms which respond to its liberty; and next, that which 
satisfies its material wants. I admit that a country such as 
Tlungary, which has for centuries, and still longer, enjoyed a 
litical constitutional existence, must strongly regret the absence of 
it; but we must nevertheless agree that if the Austrian Government 
has, on the one hand, suppressed liberty in Hungary, it has, on the 
other, done much for the welfare of the country. Yes, gentlemen, I 
loudly repeat it has done much. As to the situation in which the 
administration of justice was when the Austrian Government retook 
the country, you will excuse my not entering into more ample details. 
As regards instruction, the path of progress has also been entered 
on. ‘The torch of science has been carried by this abomjnable Aus- 
trian Government, as it has been called, into countries where Chris- 
tianity was previously scarcely knowr. If the Minister, Count Thun, 
had created nothing more than the schools of the Puestas, he would 
have merited the gratitude of every Hungarian patriot. (Loud ap- 
probation on the left.) We was astonished to find Count Clam Mar- 


that account; and that it will appeal from a nation ill-informed to 
one which will be more enlightened; waiting with calm for the 
moment at which the conviction that there is a place in the Austrian 
Parliament for all the nations and all the tribes of the empire shal] 
have penetrated every Austrian heart. Such is, gentlemen, the pro- 
fession of political faith which I frankly make for myself and my 
colleagues.” (Applause.) 

It is said that the Emperor contemplates proroguing the Reichsrath, 
and that the English embassy is indefatigable in its exertions to bring 
about some understanding between Austria and Hungary—exertions 
which it might well spare. 


; Paland.—The Czar has appointed a new and unknown man, Count 
Lambert, Governor of Poland, with instructions to try conciliation on 
the Poles. The terms of his appointment are the following : 

“Count Lambert,—I have appointed you Stadtholder in the king- 
dom of Poland. With full confidence I commission you to use the 
proper means for the realization of the institutions bestowed upon 
the realm by virtue of my ukase of the 26th March. I fully confide 
in the enlightened and reasonable inhabitants of the kingdom, and I 
hope they will comprehend that a higher degree of independence in 
the various branches of the Administration cannot be obtained by re- 
bellion, which necessarily prevents the execution of my benevolent 
designs, but must be striven after in the course of a gradual progress, 
and by means of the institutions alluded to. I amend you to 
secure the co-operation of honest and able men, in order that the real 
wants of my beloved subjects may find expression in a select circle of 
intelligent and well-meaning citizens ; a that they may not be pre- 
sented to me in the delusive form recently resorted to by the enemies 
of order and quiet. Be careful to consolidate the peace of the 
country, and I shall have great pleasure in consigning to oblivion the 
disagreeable events of the past. The love aud the confidence of the 
nation of Poland will be returned by me with equal love and confi- 
dence on my own part.” 

The conciliatory instructions and vague promises of greater con- 
stitutional freedom which General Count Lambert is authorized to 
give have not as yet done much to conciliate the Poles. 


Amrrira.—The dond fide news from the United States is almost xl, 
It is clear that the battle of Wilson’s Creek, in Missouri was, in 
physical though not in moral effect, a defeat. Major-General Fremont 
has no little difficulty in holding his ground in Missouri at all.—lIt is 
said that the Wheeling Convention in Western Virginia have passed 
an ordinance for the division of Virginia, and the establishment of a 
new state, strangely christened Tanawha. The Confederates have 
forbidden the overland exportation of sugar, rice, &e. It is said that 
the Federal Government intend to force Kentucky to take her part. 
There are rumours of dissension among the generals in the Confede- 
rate camp at Richmond. The Federal panic concerning an expected 
attack on Washington had passed away. At Washington the inhabi- 
tants are not very loyal. The Mayor is said to have refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to the Federal Government. It is becoming 
more evident every day that if the contest is to go on with any ardour, 
the issue must turn on slavery. 
private letter from New England expresses what we be- 
lieve to be the universal feeling there when it says: “ Yes, we 
have taken up our burden with the consciousness that God has 
set us to a terrible work, whose duration we cannot foresee, though 
we know that it will be accomplished. But you may be sure 
that it is not such a heart-sickening load as that which seemed to eat 
into us as we groaned under it for years, the load of disgrace and sin 


tinitz among the partisans of provincial independence, seeing that,|which our nation bore because it persisted in trying to shirk the 


but a few years ago, the noble Count had held office under the 


issue, and strike a bargain with sin. Like hundreds of thousands— 


Minister Bach, and even made it his duty to rule absolutely and | yes, millions—here, L have asked, ever since I began to think about 


Germanize as much as he possibly could. 


(Loud applause.) _Gentle- | public affairs, only for some sign that our policy was directed towards 


men, the deputy Smolka says, that in order to come to an understand- | the final extinction of slavery. In speedy ge mn as a benefit 


ing with Hungary we must concede without reserve to that country | to the slave we could not, with our best light, be 
the position in which it stood in 1848, must complete the Hugarian | had a satisfactory and sufficient plan to offer. 


ieve ; ‘and nobody 
But if we could have 


Diet, and wait to see what portion of its constitutional prerogatives | seen the current set in the right direction, to a policy based on a re- 


that Diet will voluntarily sacrifice to the central constitution. 


cognition of the Divine law that slavery must cease at last, we could 


however, confess, gentlemen, that I should hesitate greatly to {have been patient under our hereditary burden.” 


employ that plan. (4 /augh.) I say that the man who is in 


If this feeling spreads fast, with a leader like General M‘Clellan to 


possession of his house is happy, and that no one has ever been | organize it, the North may yet retrieve its reverses and win a glorious 
advised to give up possession so long as he could maintain it. | victory. 


(Applause.) I affirm that a general would be blamed by all soldiers 
if he were to abandon an excellent position with the prospect of 
being obliged to retake it the next day at perhaps the cost of ten 
thousand dead ; he would do better to remain in the position, and to 
incur the risk of being attacked and expelled. 


Dame, 


Mownpay, SEPTEMBER 2ND. 


(Applause.) Such|Anotuer great warehouse fire took place on Friday evening in 


is the point of view which the Austrian Government adopts, and | London. The large sugar-works and refinery of Messrs. Harrison and 
must adopt ; and the Government will not abandon it voluntarily to | Wilson, Upper Kast Smithfield, a pile of buildings nine stories high, 
obtain perhaps part of its prerogatives as a concession and a gift of the | were discovered to be on fire early on that evening, before the workmen 


Hungarian Diet. (Applause in the centre and on the left.) The second | | 
plan recommended to us is to abandon spontaneously our constitution | 
and establish a new one. 


iad left work. The fire broke out in the lower part of the warehouse, 
and, the flames and smoke ascending, drove the workmen engaged on 


(Laughter.) Gentlemen, it has often been | the upper floors on to the roof, the only means of escape from which 


proved in this chamber that what has brought Austria to the brink of | was by sliding down a water-pipe, which led to the roof of the store- 


ruin, as is said, was the frequent making of political experiments. | house, twenty-five or thirty feet below. ; 
I regret, both in my | workmen to avail themselves of this, two of them missed their foot- 


And yet a new experiment is recommended ! 


In the rush made by the 


own name and that of my colleagues, not to be able to declare that | ing, and fell on to the roof below, one of whom died on the following 
we are disposed to make one, especially as no guarantee can be given | day from the effects of the fall, and the other still remains in great 


that it would cause us to attain the object at which we aim. 


From | danger. Mr. Marshall, a boiler-maker, happened to be on the roof of 


all that precedes, gentlemen, I think it right to declare explicitly | the warehouse, engaged with six of his men in repairing a cistern 
that the Government intends to maintain the constitution ; that if a] when the alarm of fire was raised. His men escaped with the rest, but 
portion of the inhabitants of Austria has not yet accepted it, the | being himself an elderly man, and corpulent, he did not venture ibe 





designs of the Government will not be in any respect changed on | the perilous descent by the waterpipe, and before a ladder cou 
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raised to the roof of the storehouse, nearly three-quarters of an hour 
had elapsed. Mr. Marshall ultimately, however, escaped almost 
unhurt, thanks to the strong wind, which blew the dense and suffo- 
cating smoke away from him while on the roof of the warehouse. 
Notwithstanding the efforts of several fire-engines, the flames con- 
tinued to rage until the whole of the warehouse and the greater part 
of the remainder of the buildings were destroyed. The damage, which 
amounts to nearly 50,000/., is covered by insurances in various offices. 
Great fears were at one time entertained for the safety of the denscly- 
erowded shipping in the London and St. Katherine’s Docks, to which 
the buildings destroyed were in close proximity. Had the flames once 
reached it, there is no telling what limit there would have been to the 
consequent destruction of property. 

— Another alarming accident, though fortunately not so fatal in 
its results as the collision on the Brighton line, occurred to an ex- 
cursion train on Thursday morning. An excursion train from Darling- 
ton to Windermere, by the South Durham and Lancashire Union line, 
was on its return from the latter place, about eight o’clock, when 
the engine left the rails at a curve, and, together with the whole 
train, was precipitated down an embankment twelve feet high. Six 
of the passengers were more or less seriously injured, besides many 
others who suffered slightly. The engine-driver and one of the stokers 
fell underneath the engine, and seven or eight hours elapsed before 
they could be released. 
are entertained of their recovery. 

— Her Majesty’s visit to Ireland was terminated on Thursday by 
her departure for Scotland. On Wednesday, her Majesty spent the 
day until four o’clock in quietly admiring the scenery from the grounds 
of Muckross Abbey. Great—as it turned out, too great—prepara- 
tions had been made for a stag-hunt on the lake, and hours before the 
time fixed upon, every available boat on the lake was afloat and 
filled with expectant visitors. Shortly after five her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort appeared on the lake in Mr. Herbert’s barge, accom- 

ied by Lord and Lady Castlerosse in their barge, and the Prince 
of Wales and Prince Alfred in a six-oared gig. The royal party were 
received with the most uproarious shouts of welcome, which followed 
her all throughout the afteraoon, but which had the unintentional 
effect of spoiling the success of the day as regarded the stag-hunt. 
The hounds were laid on in the woods which cover the foot of the 
Toomies, a range of mountains stretching down to the shores of the 
lake, and round which a cordon of beaters had been drawn in order to 
keep at least one stag within a moderate range of wood. This pre- 
caution, however, defeated its own object, as the result showed, for 
there were evidently so many stags in the covert that the pack was 
hopelessly divided on three or more different tracks; and whenever 
one of these packs approached the water, and her Majesty’s barge drew 
closer to the spot where it was anticipated that the hunted stag would 
take to the water, the renewed cheers of the visitors in the boats near 
that part of the shore headed him back into the woods again. After the 
return of her Majesty and the attendant swarm of boats to Muckross, 
a stag immediately took to the water, but was soon snared and turned 
into the wood again. While on her return to Muckross, her Majesty 
passed close to the ae gp rocks on the lake known as the 
O’Donohue’s Cellar, which she named, in commemoration of her 
visit, “ Victoria Point,” breaking a bottle of wine against them. 
On Thursday morning the Queen left the station at one o’clock, 
amidst, if possible, more enthusiastic acclamations from greater 
crowds than had yet greeted her Majesty, and which were renewed at 
every stage of her journey to Kingston. After remaining all night in 
the royal yacht in Kingston harbour, her Majesty left for Holyhead 
at five o’clock on Friday morning, and arrived there about nine. 
Her Majesty remained all night at Ilolyhead, and started for 
Balmoral on Saturday morning. Prince Albert and Prince Alfred 
left by special train for Carnarvon, where they hurriedly visited the 
castle and other objects of interest, and returned immediately to 
Holyhead. Owing to their visit being totally unexpected, no prepa- 
ratious had been made for their reception. They were met at the 
station, however, on their return by the Mayor of the borough, and 
a salute of twenty-one guns was fired on the departure of the train 
from the brass field-pieces belonging to the corporation. 


Turspay, SEPTEMBER 3RD. 

— A railway accident, surpassed by that of Sunday week at Brigh- 
ton in immediate loss of life only, took place on Monday night on 
the Hampstead Junction line, close to the Kentish-town station. 
The line, which is an extension of the North London from Camden- 
town to Kew, was opened about two years ago, and is managed by the 
London and North-Western. There exists among the officials em- 
ployed on the North London Railway who work the line a mutual in- 
surance society, by which provision is made for any of its members or 
their families disabled by accidents on the line. An excursion to Kew, 
in connexion with this society, had been agreed upon for Monday morn- 
ing, and it is computed that 7000 people, including the families and 
friends of the members of the society, were conveyed by excursion 
trains to Kew from Bow and intermediate stations. At five minutes 
to seven the first train, consisting of about twenty-five carriages, lef 
Kew onits return, and arrived at its destination in safety. It was fol- 
lowed shortly after by a second train of thirteen or fourteen carriages. 
It appears that a siding is in course of construction near the Kentish- 
town station, the ballast for the formation of which is brought up 
from Bushey by a train of trucks employed solely for that purpose. 
About half past seven, the driver of the ballast train having deposited 
his load of ballast at the siding, was slowly shunting his train from 
the up on to the down line, when the second excursion train from 
Kew dashed into it before it was clear of the former. At the spot 
where the collision took place the line is carried over the fields at the 


Though both are severely injured, hopes | 





hack of the Carlton-road for some distance on an embankment, then 
on a viaduct, both about forty feet in height. After striking the ballast 
train about mid-way, the engine of the excursion train left the rails, 
and directly afterwards plunged headlong over the embankment, with 
what is described as a “ half puff, half bellow,” and buried itself 
partially in the ground. After running a few yards further, the break 
and the two first carriages followed the engine, the third immediately 
afterwards ran down on to the other two, and remained upright on 
the side of the embankment, while the fourth ran on till it was checked 
by the stonework at the corner of the viaduct, where it remained 
poised on the extreme edge of the embankment. The collision was 
witnessed by numbers of persons from the neighbouring houses, who 
immediately flocked to the spot to render assistance. It was now 
rapidly growing dark, but when some fragments of the shattered 
carriages were collected in a heap and set fire to, the light thus ob- 
tained disclosed a fearful scene. ‘Lhe first two carriages were so 
thoroughly smashed as to render the extrication of the mangled occu- 
pants a matter of great difficulty, that difficulty being increased, as 
in the case of the Brighton accident, by the volumes of steam escap- 
ing from the shattered engine. As the night wore on, and the news 
spread, the spot was thronged by thousands, who were with difficulty 
restrained by the police from impeding the efforts which were being 
made to aid the sufferers by their crowding round the débris of car- 
riages. As far as can yet be ascertained, eleven dead bodies have 
been removed to various hospitals, while it is feared the number of 
injured will turn out to be enormous. It is said that seventy-three 
had been received at the University College Hospital alone, up to 
11 o’clock the same night. 

— Mr. Wrigley, the well-known paper-manufacturer of Bury, 
writes to the Zimes on the subject of the Brighton Railway accident, 
in connexion with a new system of signalling, which he has fre- 
quently advocated. The basis of his system is, that the normal posi- 
tion of all signals should be one indicating danger, thereby requiring 
an “affirmative” signal from the hand of the signal-man before any 
train is allowed to proceed, and, directly the signal-man removes his 
hand from the lever falling back into the position indicating danger, 
in which it must remain until again changed to safety by the signal- 
man. ‘This system is the precise reverse of that now in general use, 
in which the normal position of the signals implies safety, and danger 
must be indicated by a special action of the signal-man. Under the 

resent system the failure of a signal, or the neglect of a signal-man, 
is followed, most probably, by an accident ; the train rushes on at 
full speed, while, under the proposed “aflirmative” system, such 
failure or neglect would only result in the detention of the train 
until, by whistle or otherwise, it had attracted the attention of the 
signal-man. Mr. Wrigley shows that had this system been in use, 
neither the Atherstone accident nor the recent one at Brighton could 
have occurred. 

— John Grayson Farquhar, a person of independent property, and 
said to be well connected, was charged, on Monday, before Mr. 
Kynnersley, the stipendiary magistrate at Birmingham, with having 
murdered his housekeeper, a young woman named Elizabeth Brooks. 
It appeared at the inquest previously held on the body of the de- 
roth. that the prisoner, who was a widower with one daughter, was 
passionately attached to the deceased, and intended to marry her, 
but had on several occasions exhibited great jealousy of her fami- 
liarity with others. On the day of the murder, they had been out 
together to purchase dresses, &c., required for the wedding, and on 
their return he was offended by her stopping to speak to some 
young man. They arrived at home apparently good friends again, 
Mr. Farquhar, however, not being quite sober. Almost immediately 
upon entering the house, Mr, Farquhar sent his daughter, a girl 
ten years old, for a pistol which he kept up -stairs, and shot the de- 
ceased in the left breast, causing instantaneous death, He then went 
out, and told a neighbour named Penny what he had done, assigning 
jealousy as the motive. He gave himself up to the policeman who 
took him into custody, and expressed a wish to be hanged, and fol- 
low the deceased as soon as possible. He now, however, makes a 
defence, stating that the deceased shot herself by accident with a 
button when he was showing her the pistol. He was fully committed 
for trial. 

Wepwnespay, SEPTEMBER 4TH. 

— It appears from the Kegistrar-General’s weekly return that the 
deaths of 1127 persons were registered in London during the week 
ending on Saturday last, 577 of whom were males, and 550 females. 
This is slightly below the average rate of mortality for the corre- 
sponding weeks of the last 10 years. Deducting from the total the 
deaths from epidemic cholera in the 35th week of 1854, that rate is 
1058, or corrected for increased population, 1164, so that the deaths 
of last week are 37 below the average rate. The usual summer in- 
crease of cholera and diarrhcea is noticeable. During the week there 
were 183 fatal cases of diarrhoea, 155 out of which occurred to 
children. Cholera, or choleraic diarrhoea, was fatal to 14 persons, 
several of whom were far advanced in age. The deaths from small- 
pox, thanks to the rapid spread of vaccination, were only 5. Scarla- 
tina and diphtheria were the cause of death in 34 instances and 16 
respectively. A weaver died at the age of 99, and two other persons 
at the respective ages of 91 and 90. The births during the week 
were 874 boys and 851 girls, in all, 1725; the average for the corre- 
sponding week of the last 10 years being 1625. ‘The greatest heat 
in the shade during the week was 80.0 degrees on Wednesday, and 
the lowest 46.2 degrees on Saturday; the extreme range of tempera- 
ture in the week, therefore, being 33.8 degrees. 

— At the monthly meeting of the corporation of Dublin, on Tues- 
day, the Lord Mayor reported to that body the presentation of the 
address to her Majesty agreed upon at their last meeting. He also 
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related the circumstances attendant upon his introduction to her 


Majesty : 
“ As this is the first time the council has met since I had the honour of pre- 
senting the co tion address of welcome to her Majesty the Queen, perhaps it 


may be acceptable to state to the House the mode of procedure on the occasion, 
I was introduced by his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant into the Queen’s presence, 
and her Majesty received me most graciously. In attendance on her Majesty were 
the Earl Granville, one of her Majesty’s Secretaries of State ; Lord Sidney, Lord 
High Chamberlain; the Hon. General Grey, and the ladies in waiting. On 
resenting the address, I said, ‘ May it please your Majesty, I have the high 
_ of presenting to your Majesty the loyal and dutitul address of welcome 
from the aldermen, burgesses, and citizens of your ancient and loyal city of 
Dublin on your Majesty’s visit to this part of your Majesty’s dominions.’ The 
Queen then took the address, and said,—*‘ I feel much gratified at the improved 
state of Ireland since my last visit.’ Her Majesty’s manner was most gracious 
and cordial throughout. I then retired, accompanied as before by the Lord- 
Lieutenant, and also Earl Granville and Lord Sidney. We expected an answer 
to the address. I will read a letter I have received from the Chief Secretary: 
“* Dublin Castle, Aug. 30. 

“*¢ Sir,—I am directed by the Lord-Lieutenant to request your Lordship to 
convey to the members of the corporation her Majesty’s gracious reception of the 
loyal and dutiful address of the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the 
city of Dublin, on the oceasion of your Lordship having in person presented their 
address to her Majesty at the Viceregal Lodge on the 23rd inst. 

“¢T have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s obedient servant, 

“* Ropert Peet.’ 

*¢ To the.Right Hon. the Lord Mayor.’” 

— The examination of Vincent Collucci, the Italian artist who 
was charged by Miss Frederica Johnstone with having obtained 
1900/. from her under false pretences, was resumed at Marlborough- 
street on Tuesday. Miss Johnstone was cross-examined by Mr. 
Kean, who appeared for thedefence, and stated that though marriage 
had been agreed upon between herself and the prisoner, all thoughts 
of it had been abandoned in May, 1859. Mr. Kean then applied for 
the production of the letters written by Miss Johnstone to the pri- | 


stern, and two in the bows. These latter will be fired through port. 
holes in a species of iron-plated shield, inside the bows, which are 
only protected on the outside by ordinary teak bulwarks, which cay 
be lowered down. The bowsprit will move on a hinge, so as to be 
capable of being moved sideways or backwards over the deck when 
the vessel is to be used as a ram. Now that the Warrior is f, 
completed, the Admiralty have come to the determination to do what 
vo never been done yet—try the effect of pounding from a large 
Armstrong gun on a target constituted so as to be a precise fac. 
simile of the Warrior’s broadside. The experiment will be made at 
Shoeburyness in the course of a week or two. 

— Lord Palmerston paid a visit to Shorneliffe camp on Tuesday 
for the purpose of reviewing the troops stationed there, and also in- 
| spected the practice-ground, and the school of musketry at Hythe, 
| His lordship rode over from Dover, and was met on the Folkestone 
heights by Captain Dalzell, aide-de-camp to General Dalzell, who is in 
;command at Shorneliffe, and Lord Elcho, and was received at the 
| entrance to the camp by a salute of nineteen guns. The troops sta- 
| tioned there were then passed in review before his Lordship by Ge- 
| neral Dalzell and his staff. Lord Palmerston then dismounted, and 
| minutely examined one of the Armstrong guns on the ground, the 
/ mechanism of which was explained to him by Captain Purvis. He 

was also shown the land lately purchased for the enlargement of the 
| camp, and then visited one of the huts of the married soldiers, in. 
| specting closely all the provisions for the comforts of its occupants, 
| After lunching with General Dalzell, he then rode to Hythe, where 
he watched with interest the firing which was going on at the prac. 
tice-ground, and where preparations were being made for exhibiting 
to his Lordship the effect of Captain Norton’s rifle-shells for ex- 
ploding ammunition-waggons. 
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soner during the years 1859 and 1860. Mr. Serjeant Parry, for the) — The rapid increase in the assessment to the income tax of 
prosecution, objected strongly to the production of those letters, | several descriptions of property since the first imposition of that tax 
which would inflict needless pain on his client. They were couched | is very striking. Mines, which were assessed in 1843 on an income 
in warm and affectionate terms, and would merely satisfy public | of 2,081,387/., had very nearly doubled in value in 1860, their assess- 
curiosity without anyfbenefit to the prisoner, or the slightest bearing | ment amounting to 4,015,455/. Iron works increased from 559,4377, 
on the case. After a long and warm discussion of the question, the | in 1843 to 1,517,230/. in 1860. The rapid development of the rail- 
two learned gentlemen agreed that the letters should be given into | way system since 1843 is shown by the fact that while the assess- 
the custody of the constable, and Mr. Kean should be allowed to | ment on that source of income was then only 2,598,943/., in 1860 it 
inspect them, but not to make copies of them. Miss Johnstone’s | had reached 12,032,562/. ‘The increase in the value of all kinds of 
cross-examination was then resumed, but nothing of importance was | property, however, is best shown by the increase on the annual pro- 
elicited. Mr. Patrick Johnstone, her brother and guardian and | duet of one penny of duty. In 1843 one penny of income tax pro- 
trustee, was called. He simply confirmed his sister’s evidence. | duced 847,013 During the following ten years its product increased 
Mr. Parry then asked the magistrate to commit the prisoner for trial | but slowly, and in 1853 was only 882,1367. On the extension of the 
on the charge of attempting to extort money by threats, under | tax in that year to Ireland, and its imposition on incomes of 100/. a 
6 and 7 Victoria, cap. 93. The whole of the letters must be taken | year, it rose to 1,101,334/. in 1854. In 1858 it rose suddenly to 
together, to see whether they did not contain threats; but if there | 1,217,140. from 1,138,3352. in the preceding year; and after re- 
was any doubt about the matter, the court would take the case under | maining nearly stationary in 1859, increased to 1,239,764. in 
the charges of larceny and of obtaining money by false pretences, | 1860. The annual product of one penny of duty in Shedule D in 
leaving it open to him to prefer the charge in another shape if found | 1843 was 240,264/., and remained very nearly at the same amount 
expedient. Mr. Kean wished to know if, after the letter of Mr. | until 1854, when the extension of the tax to trades and incomes of 
Johnstone, in which he asked the prisoner to send a stamped reccipt | 100/. a year increased it to 330,986/. In 1860 it produced 371,1977. 
for the money, the magistrate considered that the charge could stand ? a Rumours are current in Liverpool that the | bees of the 
Mr. Mansfield considered that it would, and committed the prisoner | United States have adopted a system of espionage worthy of any of 
for trial. In reply to an application to admit the prisoner to bail, | the European military despotisms, which that republic appears in so 
he consented to accept bail if substantial suretics, two in 1000/. each, | many ways bent upon imitating. It is said that on board every pas- 
were procured. | senger steamer between that port and New York are stationed spies in 
— William Maloney, a labourer, of Leg-court, Peter-street, West- | the service of the Federal Government. They engage in conversation 
minster, was charged at the Westminster police-court, on Monday, | with as many of the passengers as they can, and their favourite 
with the murder of his wife. The prisoner was at work on that day | tactics are, by simulating strong Southern tendencies, to elicit some 
at the Duke of Buecleugh’s mansion, and about twelve o’clock went | expression of opinion from unwary visitors to the United States. 
home to dinner, and while at that meal stabbed his wife in the heart | — Mr. Johnstone, the brother and guardian’of the heroine in the 
with a clasp-kuife. This was given in evidence on Monday and | “story of love and fraud,” as it appears according to the detestable 
Tuesday, and it also appeared that the prisoner and the deceased, | slang of the day to be the fashion to term a simple case of swindling 
though living on good terms when sober, were frequently drunk | by a disappointed Italian fortune-hunter, applied to Mr. Beadon, at 
together, and when drunk very quarrelsome. The prisoner’s defence | the Marlborough police-court, as the claimant, on behalf of his sister, 
was, that his wife, being sober on Monday, and as he thought peni- | of her portrait, which was in the hands of a shopkeeper in the neigh- 
tent for previous excesses, he remonstrated with her about her spend- | bourhood. At the request of Mr. Colletti, solicitor for Collucci, the 
ing all the mcney she could get in drink, upon which she snatched up | application was heard in the magistrate’s private room, and Mr. 
the knife and stabbed herself. This statement was clearly disproved by | Johnstone left the court. Mr. Nosotti, a frame-maker, in whose 
the evidence of James Saunders, a labourer, who looked in at the | charge the portrait was, then appeared in court, and asked the advice 
door of Maloney’s house to ask his way, when he saw a man run a} of the magistrate as to what he should do with it. It had been claimed 
knife into a woman’s neck. On being confronted with the prisoner, | from him by both parties, and he had been subjected to great an- 
he immediately identified him as the man. Evidence of constant | noyance from Mr. Johnstone, who in claiming the possession of the 





quarrelling between the couple, and of frequent violence on his part, 
was given. The prisoner was remanded till Saturday. 

— ‘Lhe tenders of Mr. Mare, of Millwall, Mr. Laird, of Birkenhead, | 
and the Thames Iron Works, for the construction of three iron-clad | 
frigates out of the five ordered to be built at the close of the session, | 
have been accepted. They will differ from the Warrior in several | 
important particulars. Their dimensions will be—length, 400 feet ; | 
extreme breadth, 59 feet 4 inches; depth, 21 fect below the gun- | 
deck, and tonnage, 6815, exceeding those of the Warrior by 20 feet | 
length, 1 foot breadth, and nearly 700 tons burden. Their breadth | 
of deck will, however, be no greater than in the Warrior, the | 
incline of the sides inwards from the water’s edge being much greater | 
than in that vessel. They will have pointed bows, projecting under | 
water for at least 20 feet farther than their apparent bows above, | 
and will thus be specially fitted for use as steam-rams. Their cost 
will be about 430,000/7. each, or 70,000/. more than the Warrior. 
The masts and spars will all be of iron, the great advantage of which, 
besides its greater strength, is, that if shot away, it sinks at once, 
without any danger of fouling the screw. Their armament will consist 
of 36 100 pounder Armstrong’s on the main-deck, aud 21 on the 
spar-deck. They will each have a 200-pounder pivot-gun in the 


| portrait, told him that he was in the position of a man who had 
committed a theft or felony ; Collucci, on the other hand, objecting 
to the portrait being given up, on the ground that it was not paid for. 
Mr. Beadon promised him the protection of the court against any 
further annoyance, and the subject dropped. ; 

— No less than three destructive fires occurred in the metropolis 
on Wednesday. Shortly before two in the morning, the extensive 
premises of Mr. J. Seaton, cooper and packing-case maker, Lime- 
oust consisting of a cooperage, packing-case factory, and timber- 
yard, were discovered to be on fire, and before any material progress 
m checking the spread of the flanies could be made, the adjoining 
cooperage of Mr. Woodley, also of considerable extent, became 
ignited. The fire raged with great fury till after five, when it was 
checked by the vast quantities of water poured upon it by several 


lengines, and shortly afterwards was finally extinguished. Shortly 


after the extinction of this fire, the firemen were called to Lower 
Thames-street, where the large tea warchouse of Messrs. Batten, €X- 
tending nearly as far back as Monument-yard, and six floors in height, 
was enveloped in flames. In a very short time after the first out- 
break, the flames, rushing through the back windows, ignited all the 
adjoining houses in Fish-street-hill, and also a fruit warehouse 1 
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King’s Head-court, behind Monument-yard. Among the former was 
the coffee-house of Mr. Puddick, where a number of persons who 
were going by the early steam-boats were lodging. The following is 
the official report of damage : 

“125 and 126, Lower Thames-street, Messrs. J. and J. Batten, wholesale 
tea-dealers.—The wareliouse all but destroyed. Insured in the Phenix Fire- 
office. Cause of fire unknown. 

“ Mr. Puddick, coffee and chop house.—Back window burnt out, back rooms 
severely damaged by fire, and contents severely injured by fire and water. Con- 
tents insured in the Atlas Fire-office. Building unknown if insured. 

“King’s Head-court, Messrs. Keeling and Hunt, fruit merchants.—Back 
windows and skylight damaged by fire and breakage, and contents slightly injured 
by water, &c, Insurance unknown. 

“ Mrs. W. Puddick, Lower Thames-street.—Similar damage as to the other 
house on Fish-street-hill. Insured in the Sun Fire-oftice. 

“ No. 33, Fish-street-hill.—Mr. Knott, general booking-office; back rooms and 
top floors burnt out, most part of roof burnt off, and rest of house and contents 
severely damaged by fire, and conteuts by fire and water. Insurance unknown.” 
About twelve at night, a fire broke out in the corn and hay ware- 
house of Mr. Fox, in London House-yard, between St. Paul’s-church- 

ard and Paternoster-row. Before the engines arrived, the flames 

ad spread into Paternoster-row, the adjoining tallow warehouse 
of Messrs. Knight and Son, and several other premises, having 
caught fire. By half-past twelve the steam fire-engine of Messrs. 
Shand was on the spot, and though the two warehouses were 
beyond all hope of Seles saved, the further extension of the 
conflagration in Paternoster-row was vrevented by the untiring 
and judicious exertions of the brigade. Their utmost exertions could 
not secure the houses on the opposite side of Paternoster-row from 
taking fire more than once, but the flames were never allowed to get 
a sufficiently firm hold on that side of the street to cause any serious 
damage. Towards one o’clock, the scene from Ludgate-hill and St. 
Paul’s-churchyard was grand. The flames from the tallow ware- 
house, rising high above the building, cast a lurid glare over the 
west front of St. Paul’s, which brought out every column and 
cornice into as distinct relief as the clearest daylight, while the oppo- 
site side of the dome remained shrouded in the pe gloom. <A 
dense crowd had assembled, hundreds of whom had climbed over the 
railing in the churehyard, while every available inch of standing 
room outside was occupied, the limits prescribed by the police being 
with difficulty on The scene was also very striking from the 
bridges, and especially from those points where St. Paul’s intervened 
between the eye of the spectator and the flames. The dome stood 
out against the illuminated horizon like a distant mountain, while the 
numerous steeples of the City churches, rising from the dark mass of 
houses, caught the glare from the unseen flames, and gave a most 
curious effect to the scene. It was past four o’clock before the ad- 
joining premises could be pronounced out of danger, and the burning 
ruins were not thoroughly extinguished till considerably later. The 
following is the official report of the damage : 

On the south side of Paternoster-row: 

Messrs. Knight, tallow-melters, totally destroyed. 

J. Lemaire, 42, publisher, totally destroyed. 

Messrs. Longman and Co., publishers, 38 to 41, damaged by fire and water. 

Hitcheock and Rogers, 45 and 46, silk store considerably damaged by fire and 
water. Adjoining houses damaged by water. 

On the north side: 

Messrs. Ward, 27, publishers ; 

Mr. A. Heyling, 28, publisher ; 

Messrs. Nelson, 29, publishers ; 

Mr. A. J. Pattie, 31 and 32, publisher; 

Mr. J. Piper, 31 and 32, printer ; 

Mr. Hamilton, 33, publisher ; 

In London House-yard, the Rose and Crown Tavern ;—scorched, and severely 
damaged otherwise by fire and water. 

Mr. Fox, fruiterer, stable, coach-house, and other parts of the premises, de- 


— The thirty-first annual session of the British Association was 
inaugurated at Manchester on Wednesday, by a meeting in the Free- 
Trade Hall, at which Mr. Fairbairn, the president of the year, deli- 
vered an address. Lord Wrottesley, the retiring president, briefly 
introduced Mr. Fairbairn : 

“©We may derive- important instruction from the career of Mr. Fairbairn 
(cheers), whether we view him as the successful engineer or as the distinguished 
man of science. (Cheers.) In the former —— he is one who has, by perse- 
verance combined with talent, risen from small beginnings to the summit of his 

rofession, and he forms one of that noble class of men, the Stephensons, the 
Srusch, the Whitworths, the Armstrongs, who have conferred such important 
services on their country (cheers), and some of whom, unfortunately for that 
country, have perished, alas, too soon, exhausted by their arduous toils. 
_—) Again, if we look at Mr. Fairbairn’s claims to scientific distinction, 
they read to us an important lesson; for they show what can be done by zeal 
and energy, and the exercise of a strong and resolute will, fully determined to 
earry out objects in which the public is deeply interested. Well and truly was 
it said, when the royal medal was conferred on Mr. Fairbairn for his researches, 
‘Perhaps there is scarcely a single individual living who has made so many 
careful experimental inquiries on subjects of primary importance to the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of the country, and has so liberally contri- 
buted them to the world.’ (Cheers.) Such a man is one whom all shouk 
delight to honour. And to such a man I resign with great satisfaction the 
chair which I now vacate.” ( Cheers.) 
Mr. Fairbairn’s address extended to a very great length, and we only 
find it possible to give brief extracts from the most interesting 


passages : 
OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCTATION. 

“ These periodical reunions have been of incalculable benefit in giving to prac- 
tice that soundness of principle and certainty of progressive improvement which 
can only be obtained by the accurate study of science and its application to the 
arts. On the other hand, the men of actual practice have reciprocated the 
benefits thus received from theory, in testing by actual experiment deductions 
which were doubtful and rectifying those which were erroneous. If the British 
Association had effected nothing more than the removal of the anomalous sepa- 
ration of theory and practice, it would have gained imperishable renown in the 
benefit thus conferred. At no former period did science contribute so much to 
the uses of life and the wants of society. Looking, then, to the fact that, while 
in our time all the sciences have yielded this fruit, engineering science, with which 





I have been most intimately connected, has pre-eminently advanced the power, 
the wealth, and the comforts of mankind. Pvhall therefore, not dwell so much 
on the progress of abstract science, important as that is, but shall rather endea- 
vour briefly to examine the application of science to the useful arts, and the 
results which have followed, and are likely to follow, in the improvement of the 
condition of society.” 

THE SPOTS ON THE SUN, 

“ Our knowledge of the physical constitution of the ceutral body of our system 
seems likely, at the present time, to be much increased. The spots on the sun's 
disc were noticed by Galileo and his contemporaries, and Be them to ascer. 
tain the time of its rotation and the inclination of its axis. They also correctly 
inferred, from their appearance, the existence of a luminous envelope, in which 
funnel-shaped depressions revealed a solid and dark nucleus, Just a century 
ago, Alexander Wilson indicated the presence of a second and less luminous 
envelope beneath the outer stratum, and his discovery was confirmed by Sir 
William Herschel, who was led to assume the presence of a double stratum of 
clouds, the upper intensely luminous, the lower grey, and forming the penumbra 
of the spots. Observations during eclipses have rendered probable the supposi- 
tion that a third and outermost stratum of imperfect transparency encloses 
concentrically the other envelopes. Still more recently, the remarkable dis- 
coveries of Kirchoff and Bunsen require us to believe that a solid or liquid 
photosphere is seen through an atmosphere containing iron, sodium, lithium, and 
other metals in a vaporous condition, We must still wait for the application of 
more perfect instruments, and especially for the careful registering of the appear- 
ances of the sun by the photoheliograph of Sir John Herschel, so ably employed 
by Mr. Warren de la Rue, Mr. Welsh, and others, before we can expect a solution 
of all the problems thus suggested.” 

THEORETIC CHEMISTRY LN CONNEXION WITH THE USEFUL ARTS. 

“ The largest development of chemistry, however, have been in connexion with 
the useful arts, What would now be the condition of calico-printing, bleaching, 
dyeing, and even agriculture itself, if they had been deprived of the aid of 
theoretic chemistry? For example, aniline—first discovered in coal-tar by Dr. 
Hoffman, who has so admirably developed its properties—is now most extensively 
used as the basis of red, blue, violet, and green dyes, ‘This important discovery 
will probably in a few years render this country independent of the world for 
dye-stuffs ; and it is more than probable that England, instead of drawing her 
dye-stuffs from foreign countries, may herself become the centre from which all 
the world will be supplied. It is an interesting fact, that at the same time in 
another branch of this science, M. Tournet has lately demonstrated that the 
colours of gems, such as the emerald, aqua-marina, amethyst, smoked rock 
crystal, and others, are due to volatile hydro-carbons, first noticed by Sir David 
Brewster in clouded topaz, and that they are not derived from imetallic oxides, as 
has been hitherto believed. Another remarkable advance has recently been made 
by Bunsen and Kirchoff in the application of the coloured rays of the prism to 
analytical research, We may consider their discoveries as the commencement of 
a new era in analytical chemistry, from the extraordinary facilities they afford in 
the qualitative detection of the minutest traces of elementary bodies, The value 
of the method has been proved by the discovery of the new metals cxsium and 
rubidium by M. Bunsen, and it has yielded another remarkable result in de- 
moustrating the existence of iron, and six other known metals, in the sun. In 
| noticing the more recent discoveries in this important science, | must not pass 
over in silence the valuable light which chemistry has thrown upon the composi- 
tion of iron and steel. 

THE COTTON MANUFACTURE, 

“When Arkwright patented his water-frames in 1767, the annual consumption 
of cotton was about 4,000,000Ib, weight. Now it is 1,200,000,000Ib. weight— 
300 times as much, Within half a century the number of spindles at work, 
spinning cotton alone, has increased tenfold; while by superior mechanism each 
spindle produces 50 per cent. more yarn than on the old system. Hence the im- 
portance to which the cotton trade has risen, equalling at the present time the 
whole revenue of the three kingdoms, or 70,00)9,0002 sterling per annum. As 
late as 1820 the power-loom was not in existence; now it produces about 
14,000,000 yards of cloth, or, in more familiar terms, nearly 8000 miles of cloth 
per diem, I give these particulars to show the immense power of prodaction of 
this country, and to afford some conception of the number and quality of the 
machines which effect such wonderful results. Mule spinning was introduced by 
Crompton in 1787, with about 20 spindles to each machine. The powers of the 
machine were, however, rapidly increased; and now it has been so perfected 
that 2000 or even 3000 spindles are directed by a single person. At first the 
winding on, or forming the shape of the cop, was performed by hand; but this 
has been superseded by rendering the machine automatic, so that it now performs 
the whole operation of drawing, stretesing, and twisting the thread, and winding 
it on to the exact form, ready for the reel or shuttle, as may be required, These 
and other improvements in carding, roving, combing, spinning, and weaving, have 
established in this country an entirely new system of industry; it has given em- 
ployment to greatly increased numbers, and a more intelligent class of work- 
people. Similarly important improvements have been applied to the machinery 
employed in the manufacture of silk, flax, and wool; and we have only to am | 
the processes in these different departments to be convinced that they owe much 
to the development of the cotton manufacture. In the manufacture of worsted, 
the spinning-jenny was not employed at Bradford until 1790, nor the power-loom 
until about 1825. The production of fancy or mixed goods from alpaca and 
mohair wool, introduced to this country in 1836, is, perhaps, the most striking 
example of a new creation in any art of manufacture, and is chiefly due to Mr. 
Titus Salt, at whose immense palace of industry, at Saltaire, it may be seen in 
the greatest perfection. In flax machinery, the late Sir Peter Fairbairn was one 
of the most successful inventors, and his improvements have contributed to the 
rapid extension of this manufacture.” 

IMPROVEMENTS IN MACHINERY. 

“Tt is to the exactitude and accuracy of our machine tools that our machinery 
of the present time owes its smoothness of motion and certainty of action, When 
I first entered this city the whole of the machinery was executed by hand. There 
were neither planing, slotting, nor shaping machines, and with the exception of 
very imperfect lathes and a few drills, the sea operations of construction 
were effected entirely by the hands of the workmen, Now everything is done by 
machine tools, with a degree of accuracy which the unaided hand could never 
accomplish. The automaton, or self-acting machine tool, has within itself an 
almost creative power; in fact, so great are its powers of adaptation, that there 
is no operation of the human hand that it does not imitate. Por many of these 
improvements the country is indebted to the genius of our townsmen, Mr. Richard 
Roberts aud Mr. Joseph Whitworth. The importance of these constructive 
machines is, moreover, strikingly exemplified in the Government works at Wool- 
wich and Enfield Lock, chiefly arranged under the direction of Mr. Anderson, 
the present inspector of machinery, to whose skill and ingenuity the country is 
greatly indebted for the efficient state of those great arsenals.” e 
j In conclusion, Mr. Fairbairn said: “My apologies are due to you 
for the length of this address, and I thank you sincerely for the 
| patient attention with which you have listened to the remarks I have 
| had the honour to lay before you. As the President of the British 
| Association, I feel that far beyond the consideration of merely per- 
sonal qualifications, my election was intended as a compliment to 
practical science, and to this great and influential metropolis of 
manufacture, where those who cultivate the theory of science may 
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witness, on the grandest scale, its application to the industrial arts. 
As a citizen of Manchester, I venture to assure the association that 
its intentions are appreciated; and to its members, as well as to the 
strangers who have been attracted here by this meeting, I offer a 
most cordial welcome.” Lord Stanley then proposed, and Mr. 
Aspinall Turner, M.P., seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Fairbairn, 
after which Dr. Phillips announced that the total number of tickets 
issued up to eight o’clock this evening was 2388, and the sum re- 
ceived, 29162. showing an unprecedentedly rapid application for 
admission. ‘This concluded the proceedings. 

— A letter from Mrs. H. B. Stowe to Lord Shaftesbury on the sub- 
ject of the American war has appeared in an Trish journal : 

“My Lord,—The very pleasant acquaintance which I had with your Lordship, 
my remembrance of your life of Christian and philanthropic labour, and especi- 
ally the part which you took in originating that address of the women of England 
to the women in America on the subject of slavery, which first reached this 
country through me, have moved me to address you as the fit representative of 
that portion of the Christian public in England on whom we have most relied for 
moral support during our long and desperate conflict with slavery. 

“Tt is not to be disguised that one unfortunate result of our American crisis 
has been a weakening of national confidence in England and a feeling of great 
sensitiveness and soreness in our relations with the country. 

“ Did this exist alone in the minds of politicians, it would be less to be re- 

tted, but I am sorry to be constrained to say that it probably lies deepest in 
the minds of that Christian and philanthropic class who have hitherto been the 
closest affiliating bond between the two countries. In this class the feeling has 
the intensity of wounded friendship and disappointed confidence, so that they 
were little prepared to act the part iy have for years pursued, of peace-makers. 
It is not to be disguised that they regard themselves as suddenly abandoned in 
the very crisis of a battle by the moral forces of those brethren on whom they had 
relied as undoubtedly as on themselves, and the possibility of whose failure had 
never entered into their most distant calculations. It is also most unfortunate 
that this failure of moral support comes at a moment when the moneyed interests 
of England appear to be threatened by our course, and therefore the impression 
is — liable to go forth that financial interests have prevailed over moral 
principle. 

“It is not principally by the governmental course of the English nation that 
this class among us feel aggrieved. It is not with that that they principally 
concern themselves. Governmental action, as your experience, my Lord, must 
have made you fully aware, is the last expression of that cultivation and training 
which the national conscience receives from the energetic labour of men whose 
lives are directed by high moral and Christian aims. It is the power that lies 
behind the Government in the minds and opinions of the Christian people of 
England that is the subject of our chief anxiety. To suppose that all this class 
in England, fresh in the traditions of Clarkson and Wilbertorce, so high in moral 
position in other respects, so various and rich in their contributions to the pro- 
gress of Christian civilization, has suddenly become blinded by interest on a 
great vital question, relating to the cause of universal humanity, is not possible. 
Such a supposition would be too near to a general bankruptcy in all faith in 
human virtue. We have, therefore, but one alternative. Our cause must have 
been misunderstood. By false representations and false issues, our friends in 
England have been blinded to the real significance of the sublime movement 
which the American nation has just commenced. 

** Allow me then, my Lord, through you, to define to our friends in England, 
what we, the Christian men and women of America, understand by this war. 

“ We consider the struggle to be the direct result of the conscientious agita- 
tion which has been carried on during the course of the last century by the united 
forces of the anti-slavery people of England and America. We consider it as the 
great decisive issue of the slavery question in the civilized world. The causes 
which brought on this war first began to work when Clarkson began to give up 
all earthly prospects and devote his life to enlightening the conscience of the 
world on the slave trade. ‘Then was set in motion a stream of activity that first 
abolished slavery and the slave trade in England, and since then in the Free 
States of the North, and that since has been acting with yearly increasing force on 
the slave institutions of the Southern States, till at last they have been driven to 
endeavour to destroy our national organization as the only means of preserving 
peaceably this institution. 

“ We consider that this war is a great anti-slavery war, not in form, but in 
fact; not in proclamation, but in the intense conviction and purpose of each of 
the contending parties, and still more iw the inevitable overruling indication of 
Divine Providence. 

“ The distinct issue made in President Lincoln’s election was ‘No more slave 
territory.’ This was confessed both by North and South, and, whatever the 
North understood by it, the South certainly considered it as equivalent to the 
destruction of slavery. Accordingly, in the Southern election the success of Lin- 
coln was always spoken of as the overthrow of the slave power. Not all the 
tranquillizing speeches of conciliating politicians, not even the pledge of the pro- 
spective administration to respect all the constitutional rights of the slaveowners, 
for one moment blinded them to the conviction that if this election were carried one 
doom of their peculiar institution was sealed. In view of this issue, every such 
State, without exception, voted against him. 

“It was the first time in our national history that such a division ever oc- 
curred, and it was a decisive indication of what was understood by the movement 
on both sides, 

“ As soon as Lincoln's election was proclaimed, the conspiracy, long secretly 
meditated, and only waiting for this moment to develop itself, was openly 
organized. 

“The slave-party finding that they could no longer use the Union for their 
pornos, resolved to destroy it. They formed their Confederacy; and Vice- 

resident Stephens declared to the world in bold unequivocai terms that theirs 
was the first Government in the history of the world based upon the right to 
enslave the weaker races. He proclaimed with a blasphemous adaptation of 
words applied once to the great Liberator of the oppressed, ‘ This stone which 
was rejected by the builders has become unto us the head of the corner.’ 

“The Confederacy which thus commenced by proclaiming in the face of 
Christendom the right and purpose of robbery and piracy was carried on by 
kindred means. During the time that elapsed between the election of Lincoln 
and its inauguration, officers of this Contederation robbed the treasury, forts, 
and arsenals of the United States of millions of property which, by oaths of office, 
they were sworn to protect, and subsequently they have repudiated en masse all 
obligations of commercial honesty to Northern creditors. 

When this Confederacy re fo our national flag, and trampling it in the 
dust, boasted that they had humbled the banner of our Union, then the Free 
States rose as one man. Such a sublime uprising of such masses in such a cause 
I will venture to say the world has never seen before. 

“ The issue was more than the liberation of any specific number of men; it 
was for vital principles of free society to endure to all generations. 

“ The two Confederacies sent their armies to the field; the one founded on 
the right of the omg | to enslave the weak, and claiming the right of out-voted 
minorities to secede from the authority of governments whenever it so suited 


them. Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and all the great privileges of 
the Anglo-Saxon liberty, were practically repudiated and denied by this party. 


On the other hand stood the American Union, founded on the declaration that all 
men have equal rights to life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness—resting govern- 
ment on the will of the majority, and allowing to the minority the right only of 
such redress of grievances as they could gain from free speech, free press, and 
the general liberty of moral influence. 

“ That this war has not been proclaimed a war for the emancipation of the 
negro specifically was because the extent and magnitude of the issue transcended 
the wants of any particular race, and had to do with the very existence of free 
society. A deep thinker and popular lecturer well embodied his view of the issue 
in a lecture delivered at the time, which he entitled, * Civilization at a Pinch,’ 
Such was what we understood the issue to be. 

“Tt is no fiction, my Lord, when we say that our Government is the Govern- 
ment of the people; and our people of the North are a sober and thoaghtful one, 
and not in the least given to demonstrative enthusiasm and inconsiderate expen- 
diture. Yet so well did every man in the community understand this to be the 
issue, that the Government has been literally flooded with men and money. The 
strife for office that usually wages at Washington was nothing to the strife of 
regiments pressing their claims to be called into service; and every regiment was 
in like manner embarrassed with volunteers pleading to be enrolled. All parties 
were united as one man. Though national existence, not negro emancipation, 
was the announced battle-cry, yet existence in this case was felt to mean the 
extinction of slavery. 

“ The philanthropist with a robber’s pistol at his throat must think of his life 
first if he means to help the poor, and a nation threatened with national extinc. 
tion must live if she means to emancipate slaves. 

‘* There is one party in this country, my Lord, who have made the abolition of 
slavery the sole thought and purpose of their lives. They are distinguished 
from all other anti-slavery men in America by the fact that they have confined 
themselves to this one single idea, and for its sake given up every other interest, 
political or ecclesiastical. They have abandoned all connexion both with Church 
and State that they might feel free to give themselves tothis alone. This party, 
represented. by the well-known names of Garrisen and Wendell Phillips, what- 
ever their peculiarities on some points may have been, certainly merits the con- 
fidence given to men who have abandoned all things for a cause which they love 
better than themselves. Their instincts have always been an unerring indication 
of what made for the anti-slavery interest in this country. 

“ For twenty vears this small party has met every movement in Church or 
State with what often has appeared to be unreasonable criticism, on account of 
alleged deficiencies towards the slavery cause. 

“ For the first time since the anti-slavery struggle began, this body of men 
at last stands shoulder to shoulder with their whole country in a popular 
movement. 

“ In a late speech at an anti-slavery gathering, Mr. Phillips thus defends their 
position ; 

“ *T feel satisfied that the end of the slave system has come. I have no doubt 
that we begin to touch the end. My reason is this. ‘The age of discussion is 
over. We have had fifty years, more or less, of what is called agitation, discus- 
sion, and party divisions. Now a new act has opened. It is the hour of fight— 
the age of bullets. That never lasts very long. It does not take as much time 
for a nation to fight itself clear as it does to talix itself clear, only it is necessary 
that the talk should precede such a fight. It is only necessary that the mind, 
the substratum of purpose, should be deliberately formed. I think it has been. 
I do not mean to say that the whole North is anti-slavery, much less for abolition ; 
but I do mean to say this, that the South has fully come to the conviction that 
unless she can use the Union to support slavery, the system is gone; and I think 
the North has come to this conviction, that the Union never shall be used to 
sustain slavery. 1 think, so far, the public mind is made up. I do not mean 
that the oupebe mind objects specifically to certain constitutional provisions, 
that men have made up their minds not to return fugitive slaves; but 1 think 
there is a prevailing and unconscious, perhaps, but assured sentiment and 
os of the North, that the Union neither does nor shall mean liberty in 
the end. 

“Some friends criticize me because I seem to them to have surrendered my 
favourite plea of disunion, and welcomed this war. But let such remember that 
no man should flatter himself he can mould the world exactly in his method. He 
must consider it rare success if his contemporaries adopt substantially his pur- 
pose. I have advocated disunion for fifteen years, because I thought it a prac- 
ticable and peaceable method of freeing the North from the guilt of slavery, and 
of planting at the South the seeds of early and entire emancipation—wringing 
justice from a weak and bankrupt South. But it has pleased the nation to seek 
the result in a different way. ‘The majority about us, starting with the principle 
that this was a nation, not a partnership, have constantly claimed that the 
corner-stone of our Government, the spirit of '76, was the full liberty of each and 
every human being. They waited with what they thought brotherly patience, 
with what the South fancied was selfish fear, for the whole nation to acknowledge 
this theory. The half success of Fremont, the election of Lincoln, were the 
handwriting on the wall. 

“The North replies: “* We should have preferred debate—a free press, educa- 
tion—ballots; but if you choose bullets, agreed! The stars and stripes meant 
liberty in '76, and shall now.” I myself should have preferred peace and argument, 
but the twenty millions have chosen otherwise. 1 have only to accept the Red 
Sea through which God wills to lead His people, and I rejoice still that Canaan 
is beyond. If we are to serve our age, we must serve it in the way it chooses. 
When the people, thoroughly awake, and as well taught as the times allow, 
deliberately choose any honourable way of reaching an object of pressing import- 
ance, the duty of an honest man is to aid them all he can in their effort. Hence I 
bow to the masses, and welcome emancipatiou by war.’ ; eet 

“In opposition to such a mighty tide of influence, all sweeping in one direction, 
it seems to the friends of the anti-slavery cause but a slight abatement that indi- 
vidual generals have promised to put down slave insurrections, and that slaves 
have been, in isolated instances, returned from Federal camps. Such instances 
have always met with a prompt and energetic rebuke on the part of the 
Northern people; and already the number of slaves liberated by our army 
is counted by hundreds, while the number returned have been the rare 
exceptions. The refusal of the North to enlist negro regiments has also been 
criticized in England, as showing a want of proper feeling to the race. But, my 
Lord, it has been the desire of our Northern States, as brothers, as Christians, 
as men of humanity, to avoid, as long as possible, raising the awful whirlwind of 
conflicting races. While we hold in our hand the match which might ignite that 
powder-magazine, an awful pity and fear stays us, Any other way is better 
for the slave himself than the way of blood; and if once this deadly strife is 
precipitated, this war will become one of barbarities hitherto unknown im 
civilization. It has been the object of our Government to preserve our army free 
from all impulses of vindictive passion, and to make it an instrument of preserving 
order and tranquillity in all the region where it moves. A negro insurrection 
would be the most unfortunate thing possible for that injured race, whose freedom 18 
coming on the wings of every hour. Untaught and furious, they would perpetrate 
deeds which would check the rising sympathies of the world, and needlessly — 
plicate the majestic movement which we trust is destined at last to humble an 
destroy the power of their oppressors. Our army is followed by the prayers of slaves, 
who find no difficulty in understanding that our success means good to them. Let 
our friends in England who gallantly laboured with us in. the moral struggle 
which brought on this crisis now understand its high siguificance, and aid us 





with their prayers. 
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“ Evenas I write, my Lord, the great decisive battle is waging, our troops are | investments is 200,000,000. Now, when we contemplate the vast interests 
leading the assault, the telegraph brings hourly report, and we know not who | jnvolved in this surprising trade, seeing that the people employed and connected 
amongst our bravest and dearest may be offering their lives this moment in this | with it exceed the population of the kingdom of Belgium, of Holland, and of 
holy cause. Yet no heart faints, no voice falters, there is not a thought nor Portugal, that the national treasury receives from it an amazing sum in aid of 
shadow of regret at the sacrifice we are making; for now, if ever, we have | the expenses of the State, that a commercial marine of unparalleled magnitude 


country worth dying for, and a cause in which we count nothing too dear. derives support from it, that the comfort and happiness of the labourers employed 
“My Lord, 1 am yours in the great fellowship of Christian freedom, , | init are imperilled by any indicatious which threaten to disturb its existence and 

a “Hi. B. Srowe. prosperity, and that its suspension or serious curtailment would even endanger 

Fripay, SerTeMBer 61H. the general weal, we may well inquire what efforts have been made to sustain 





— The various sections of the British Association held their first | the usefulness, prosperity, and permaxency of this source of national riches.” 

meetings on Thursday morning. ‘Their proceedings were as follows: | Mr. Bazley then explained at some length a scheme for the esta- 
SECTION A.—MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. | blishment of a large cultivation of cotton in Queensland : 
Professor Airey, the President, delivered an address, and papers | “To prove the possibility of immense and immediate supplies of cotton being 
read by ot hers on various subjects grown in Queensland with comparatively little difficulty, we must recollect that 
were read D5 ey ewe. He ' , j the present yearly consumption of cotton in the United Kingdom is 2,500,000 
_ In Section B (Chemical Science) Professor Miller read his open- | bags. Now the negro labour to raise this quantity of cotton would be one man 
ing address ; and in Section C (Geology) Sir R. Murchison addressed | for every ten bags, but for ploughing, hesseniing, ginning, and packing, horse or 
i 


his department at great length. Other papers were also read. mule labour is, of course, employed in aid, and in spring and harvest-time, for 

SECTION D.—=S00L0GY AND BOTANY | weeding, gathering, and cleaning, women and children afford their help. For 

The President (Pr fe “ Babi . di , : d , his __. | that production of cotton 250,000 men only would be required, and supposing 
he President (Professor Babington) dispensed on this occasion | the women, the young, and the children to be 750,000 more, the total wou 


with the customary opening address, and the section proceeded at | thus be 1,000,000 of human beings to ensure the whole supply of cotton 
once to the reading of papers. Professor Owen then read two | 20W consumed by us. Such a population could be obtained in China, in 
papers, the first “On the Vertebre of the Mole,” and the second “On | tte East Indies, or in Southern Germany. Some alarmist exclaims, ‘ What! 
some Objects of Interest, including new Varieties and Species of | ship a million emigrants to Queensland?" Yes; take them gradually and make 


. " , . * 2 : | judicious arrangements for their reception. An unhappy and compulsory neces- 
Animals brought by Mr. du Chaillu trom the interior of the Gaboon, : i e P ory Vomia 


: D. - - - a : sity existed for emigration from Ireland a few years ago, when famine ex 
Equatorial Africa.” The latter consisted chiefly of highly interest- | triated 2,000,000 of our fellow-subjects, who in less than two years were abso 
ing observations on the gorilla tribe, noticing especially the differ- | chiefly by the demand for labour in the States of America and Canada. Should 
ence between the dental formula of those animals and that of man. ae ean oe aS 2 amuse Sunes, ane a 
A lengthy discussion followed, in the course of which Mr. du Chaillu | our own industry nA dark stain Eh Seeally domes it, and A the pie} time 
addressed the section. obtain that permanency of supply of our raw material which will secure our 

SECTION E.—-ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. labourers from the frightful contingency of a people able and willing to work not 
Mr. Newmarch, the president of this section, being compelled to | ving the means of employment.” 
postpone his address through indisposition, Lord Monteagle was | Mr. Bazley narrated in conclusion that— 
called to the chair, and formally opened the proceedings. The chief | Very recently an extensive Louisiana cotton planter has asserted that he 


: st of this . end indeed of hole dav’s proceedings could grow cotton at 3d. per Ib. which is now worth 9d. per Ib. in Liverpool, and 
interest of this section, and indeed of the whole day’s proceedings, | of course he has had to buy his labourers, and afterwards to sustain them. The 


was centred upon a paper by Mr. Bazley, M.P., entitled “ A Glance | confessed profit is 200 per cent., but in all sobriety of judgment, cotton growing 
at the Cotton 'l'rade,” of which the following is an abstract : In the | would afford 100 per cent. of recompense. Here then the governing, the capitalist, 
course of one century the population of Manchester has inereased | the mercantile, and the manufacturio g classes have duties in common to perform, 
from 30,000 to 350,000, a result. produced by the large reward to be and from which none of them should withhold their willing help. Upon this 
btained by industry in one particular branch of manufacture. In the subject the warning voice has been long and often heard, and the present 
obtained by industry ac | cular Sranch OF manulacture, 21 THC | embarrassment in cotton supplies has been anticipated ; having, therefore, been 
zenith of prosperity, however, a check has been given to that manu- | forewarned, may this great and world-benefiting ledastey be forearmed.” 
facture. At first, the manufacture of cotton was carried on entirely | The address was received with loud cheers. Considerable discussion 
by hand labour : ; < P then took place on the subject of Mr. Bazley’s paper, in which a 

Almost simultaneously Watt gave available power to the steam-engine, Har- | oonsiderable number of andienie took part. Dr. Strong then read 
—— Arkwright, and Crompton it.vented their spinning machines, the power- ate iehenesiion anne co aitened eunllt f the embreide : 
oom was the result of the labour of Dr. Cartwright, the fy-shuttle came from |“! Interesting paper on the altered condition of the embroidery ma 
Kay, of Bury, Heathcoat’s genius contributed the wonderful mechanism by which | nufacture of Ireland and Scotland since 1857. Mr. Ashworth also 
lace was essentially taken from hand labour by the rival power of water or steam, read a paper on cotton bleaching, and the section adjourned till the 
oe Poor yen originated a - oe eee ¢ = meee ae a distin- following day. 

ished men gave an Impulse to the mulutudinous productions of manufacturers he ames aon? Gooe , . P Sho Me 

Soi fly in pork ang and iaaeatie has obtained the sewer share of the great in- The 1} Thi annual -—_ ° aan Soe “7 at “9 flield on See 
dustry thus initiated. Supplies ofraw cotton had been procured from the Levant 4" vanquet was held in the large hall im the evening, and among 
and from the British East and West Indies; but, by a singular coincidence, while the principal guests were Karl Manners, Lord Teynham, Lord Den- 
Crompton was engaged with his invention, and maturing the spinning mule at man, the Right Hon. James Stuart Wortley, Sir J. W. Ramsden, 
the Hall in the Wood, near Bolton, Seabrook, an Anglo-Saxon in South Carolina M.P., Mr. J. A. Roebuck, M.P., Sir W. Armstrong, and numerous 
conceived the possibility of successfully growing cotton in the States of America. other gentlemen of influence. Several of the speakers commented on 


He attempted and succeeded. He obtained his experimental seed from the Se Wosienlle « , id ne of . f tl 
Bahama Islands, and, availing himself of the negro labour left as the legacy 4: toebuck’s recent expression of confidence in the sincerity of the 


of Great Britain, he introduced into his country an agricultural industry Emperor of Austria, with regard to his recent grant of a constitu- 
which has only been surpassed by the trade dependent upon it in this country. tional government to his dominions. Mr. Roebuck, however, was 
— oe an oa a _ ees a of not called upon to speak until a late hour in the evening, and his 
on in America, which has extended till the production of it yields more than | ooh a Soret steeper nyearss ore » attack 

40,000,0002. sterling perannum. What an me for enterprise and perseve- speech was in consequence very short. 1n reply to the attacks of 
rance !” 

The next step in advance was increased facilities of communica- 
tion and transport of goods : 

* The Duke of Bridgwater was the first to form a large canal among us, and, 
while he superseded the pack-horses which then chiefly conveyed the merchan- 
dise of Lancashire, he not ouly placed Manchester and Liverpool in convenient 
communication by water, but he opened out the coal mines of Worsley, which 
nets supplied the fuel Watt's new engine needed for its successful application. 

ence the prolific power and greatness of the manufacturing arm thus added 


! 
| 


several previous speakers, he said : 

“In reference to Italy the Emperor of Austria had given to his various sub- 
jects constitutional government. He had put that government before them, 
and where there was absolute government before he had introduced constita- 
tional government. For that he praised Austria, and for that he was censured, 
Now, what could he get for praisingthat? There was a thing in Punch bandied 
about that day, in which the Emperor of Austria was represented as having ran 
away with the dog “ Tear 'em;” but had he run away with the dog? Was he not 
ang (laughter), and what had the Emperor of Austria done to _ on p= —— 
: i yay fl : hat every constitutional monare 
tothe strength of the nation. In support of these views a few facts gleaned _"™ away? ; W hy, he had only done what Y ; 
from the highest authorities will be iaieestion. During the last 50 years up- would a had ater his pe oe _ aye pe Song he 
wards of twenty billion pounds weight of cotton from all sources have been pe pace: oe a ‘4 eye | ‘. Thi he said ae onesie Ge 
consumed in Great Britain, and the value would be probably not less than | Y° hiel “Engh a fell int ‘i 1800 th re ect to Ireland The Times a. 
750,000,000/. sterling, or might equal a sum of the amount of our National Debt, a wh “ng ‘y . i, din hi nd vid hs t th ~~ men hall aon alee 
the chief supply having been obtained from the United States of America. Upon rage oa : “poe be vas dhe En Fe ‘eo aled rm Ireland The Em a ager 
a fair computation the import of that material, which has so largely employed s no i ad a ted e aa ng “a Bry T — ven -_—*- vehi 
the capital and labour of this country, has yielded a profit of not less than a rg - F ance no such thing. a ide ’ é will ‘iy tho best Lean 
1,000,000,0002 sterling to the people of the United Kingdom within that Ai ——— 2 ne Cea te ey a oe Sead when Bb 
period.” nd what did he give? He gave an exact counterpart of England when be 
Almost the whole of this enormous amount of cotton has been | *PPt#led to Hungary that she should anh eegreeeeNe Silled bey the ove t 
obtained from one souree—the United States—while this country, _ uid = a — moan ne tl a ty 
possessing almost a monopoly of the remainder of the cotton pro- sae ™ a 7 aint adios — men wo ea N hi . hich th 
ducing territory in the world, has done little or nothing to encourage W°ek, and was again adjourned on *hursday. Nothing wiich thtows 
its production : , , any fresh light whatever on the attendant circumstances has been 

“ During the last year the consumption of cotton in Great Britain was 85 elicited. A warm dispute took place between the Company, repre- 

; i sented by their solicitor, Mr. Faithfull, and Mr. Slight, secretary, and 


per cent. from the United States, 8 per cent. from other foreign sources, and 7 \ ju . 
per cent. from British territory. In the supply of food from new sources renewed | the legal representatives of the families of the killed, as to the produc- 


activity and prosperity arose, and if from twenty important new fields of culti- | tion of certain returns made by the engine-drivers and other officials 
vation, instead of mainly from one ficld of supply, the cotton trade could receive of the company who were in charge ot the Brighton excursion, or 


its supplies of its first element of existence, thence would arise a renovated trade | am ip « Pee, eT eEe : 
~~~ upon a permanent basis. These new supplies of cotton would be paid for second train. ‘The coroner more than once threatened to commit 


y manufactures of every class, and increased employment for home labour | Mr. Slight for contempt, but it was ultimately agreed that no further 
would be the result. The present position of the trade is most precarious and | steps should be taken until after the next Board meeting of the 
dangerous, Existing stocks and prospective supplies of cotton may enable the | Company. 
se > oe pen - je ee See ag & oF | — The excitement caused by the dreadful accident on the Hamp- 

ess § es be receiv uited States, dependent | . > ‘ 
age ee oe E stead Junction line has been unabated throughout the week, large 


sources can only furnish the means of keeping the mills at work little : . 3 - T 
more than one day in the week. With the growth of this in-, crowds having visited the spot every day since it occurred. Two 


dustry five millions of owr population have become, directly and indirectly, | more of the victims have died, raising the total of killed to thirteen, 
dependeut upon it for their subsistence ; and ms productiveness of their capital The coroner’s inquest was opened on Wednesday by Mr. Wakle i 
and labour, including the raw material, was for the last year nearly 80,000,000. | oo oner for the eastern division of Middlesex, in the absence of Mr. 
sterling. Of this large value 25,000,000J. of cotton manufactures were absorbed i tee F Baagie egeate diviei bet no promress has 
in the consumption of the people of the United Kingdom, and there remained for | Hump wreys, coroner for the western division, bu “. net 
exportation 55,000,000. “Tue estimated capital engaged in its fixed and floating | hitherto beeu made beyond viewing and identifying the bodies. 
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Che Court. 


Mucxross, Kitiarney, Ave. 29.—Her Majesty the Queen, with the 
Prince Consort, the Priuce of Wales, the Princesses Alice and Helena, 
and Prince Alfred, drove out yesterday morning. 

Batmorat, AuG. 31.—The royal yacht Victoria and Albert arrived 
in Holyhead harbour at half-past eight yesterday morning. A guard 
of honour of the First Royals was drawn up upon the pier at Holy- 
head. The train immediately started en roue for Aboyne, from which 
place her Majesty continued the journey in carriages to Balmoral, 
where her Majesty arrived at three o’cloek. 

Batmornat, Serr, 1.—The Queen and Prince Consort, accompanied 
by Princess Alice, Princess Helena, and Prince Alfred, arrived at 

oral at three o’clock yesterday afternoon, having travelled direct 
from Holyhead, which her Movesty left at nine on Friday evening, 
only stopping at Perth for breakfast. 

Batmoral, Szpr, 3.—The Queen, accompanied by Princess Alice, 
Princess Helena, and Prince Arthur, drove out yesterday afternoon. 
The Prince Consort, accompanied by Prince Alfred and Sir Charles 
Wood, went out grouse-shooting on the Moss of Monattrie. 

Batmoral, Sept, 4.—The Queen, accompanied by Princess Helena 
and Prince Alfred, and attended by Lady Churchill, went. out driving 
yesterday afternogn. His Royal Highness the Prince Consort went 
out deer-stalking. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


THREE MORE FIRES YESTERDAY. 

Axour half-past four o’clock a fire occurred on the premises of Mr. G. 
Green, a builder, Paul-street, Finsbury, Pndrwenh at by numerous 
houses in Providence-row and Hill-street, The discovery Ba a been 
made, in the course of a few minutes the Royal Society’s escapes 
attended, as well as several fire-engines. Not a moment was lost 
in setting this force to work, but nearly half an hour elapsed 
before there could be obtained a sufficient supply of water to 
feed the steam engine. Meanwhile the manual land engines were 
worked with full vigour, but the flames continued their ravages, 
and in Jess than 20 minutes another range of workshops, about 
eet long, became ignited from one end to the other. The 
scene then caused the greatest excitement among the inhabitants of 
Providence-row and Hill-street. Many of the occupants, apprehensive 
that their dwellings would fall a prey to the fire, continued removing 
their furniture and children to a distant place for protection. At 
length an abundant supply of water was obtained, from which the 
firemen went to work, but in spite of their perseverance the work of 
devastation continued, and very quickly the premises of Mr. C. Haynes, 
but let out to several families, numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, in Hill-street, 
became ignited. The fire next seized hold of the premises belong- 
ing to the London General Omnibus Company, and the straw-loft was 
soon in a blaze. The firemen kept to their posts, but the flames next 
extended to the premises of Mr, G, Green (nrivate), to those of Mr. 
Tabraham (No. 8), and also to the house of No. 4, in the occupation of 
several poor families. ‘The hose of the engines were conveyed round 
the whole of the blazing piles. By’mounting the roofs of the houses in 
Providence-row and Hill street, the brigade were enabled to attack 
the flames at each point, and by that expedient they were at length 
enabled to stop their further progress; but some hours elapsed before 
the flames could be entirely extinguished, and not until an enormous 
amount of property was either destroyed or greatly damaged. 











MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuanGr, Fripay AFreRNooN. 
Tue demand for money this week has been limited, owing to the ge- 
neral suspension of business operations. In the open market the rate 
of discount for the best paper is 3§ per cent., and at the Bank there 
have been few applications, On the Stock Exchange, loans on stock 
can be readily obtained at 2$ per cent. 

The Funds have experienced more fluctuation this week, and, 
although slightly higher, closed with a rather dull tendency. Consols 
for Money advanced on ‘luesday to 93, 934, then relapsed to 923, 
92%, and this morning were quoted at a fresh improvement at 934, 
934. From this price, however, a subsequent reaction took place to 
92 poe, Exchequer Bills and Indian Bonds have been in emand, 
and higher. 

The New India Five per Cent. Scrip has again been in request, but 
a further advance has not been fully supported. After reaching as 
high as 1048, a reduction has occurred to 1033 to 104. The old stock 
closed this evening at 1034 to 3. 

In Foreign Stocks there has been a rise in Turkish Six per Cents 
of 1858 to 67} to 68. Buenos Ayres Bonds are also higher, on the 

bability of peace being established throughout La Plata. Peruvian 

riptions have not altogether maintained thei¢ previous quotations. 
Mexican has receded considerably. 

The transactions in Railway Stocks have be -n unimportant, but in 
several cases au improvement is shown. Caledonian is especially 

d, The New Metropolitan B. Extension Shares of the London, 

hatham, and Dover are higher, on the expectation that that portion 
of the line will be finished in time for the Great Exhibition next year. 
Midland, and Lancashire, and Yorkshire are in steady demand, owing 
to their favourable trafic, 

In the Colonial Railway Market, Indian Guaranteed Stocks have 
been gradually rising. Cape of Good Hope Shares are also better. 

_ Colonial Government Debentures have been in steady demand for 
investment, and in most cases are quoted about 1 to 2 per cent. above 
last week. 

American Railway Securities have been rather dull. In miscella- 
neous descriptions, lainine and Joint-Stock Bank Shares are improv- 
ing. Ottoman Bank are particularly strong, from the satisfactory 
half-yearly meeting. Mercantile Fire have dropped to $ to } premium, 
and Commercial Union to par to $ premium. ‘The former company 
have now regularly commenced business. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


os 


ENGLAND AND THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


\ E fear there is no little reason to apprehend that the 

leading members of the English Government  haye 
already under their consideration the propriety of recog- 
nizing, early in the autumn, the iaaes of the 
Southern States; and that unless some decisive victory and 
rapid success of the North intervenes, or English opinion 
declares very strongly against it, this step may be soon taken, 
The second reinforcement of Canada, which has taken place 
since Parliament separated, and the language and sympathies 
of the Government journals, are some indications of this 
danger. At all events, there is no doubt that it isa question 
much canvassed in influential quarters, and that the strong 
desire of the Government to secure Lancashire against a 
cotton crisis, together with an impression which is widely 
prevalent in political circles that it would be a great advan- 
tage to England to see the power of the United States 
broken up into fragments, tends to persuade them to adopt 
it. It is, therefore, exceedingly important that this country 
should speak out its mind on the subject at once. 

We have no difficulty, for our own part, in speaking out 
ours ; though we fear that but one of the great Liberal organs 
—we need hardly say that we allude to the Daily News, the 
only paper which has done justice to the North throughout 
this long and painful crisis—will support the same view with 
any warmth. But from the English people we expect some- 
thing different. There is, we feel persuaded, a large silent 
class, who care as much about the slavery cause as their 
fathers did thirty years ago, and who are not prepared to see 
England throw her influence hastily into the opposite scale 
without a protest and a struggle. Whatever our opinion may 
be as to the chances of the war, we must remember what a 
premature recognition of the Southern Confederation would, 
in fact, amount to. It would exert a double set of in- 
fluences; it would be a great moral discouragement to the 
North, and it would be not only a great encouragement, but 
a new lease of strength, to the South. Are we prepared 
that the same Government, which in the coldest terms 
declined to acknowledge Hungarian independence in 1849, 
when Hungary was absolutely victorious in a great phy- 
sical as well as constitutional struggle with Austria—a 
struggle which might, for anything we know, not have to be 
fought over again this year had England then recognized 
the Hungarian victory, as she ought to have done, and for- 
bidden the unwarrantable intervention of Russia—are we 
prepared that this same Government, which “knew nothing of 
Hungary” except as a constituent part of Austria, shall now 
anticipate the issue of this struggle between the American 
rebels and their rightful Government, after a contest of little 
more than half a year, during which there has been no time to 
organize the really enormous resources of the Free States? 
If we do this, we shall break our strongest tie with the Free 
North. An eminent American author has well expressed the 
disappointment of the Free States in the attitude taken by 
England in a letter to Lord Shaftesbury : 

“It is not to be disguised that one unfortunate result of our 
American crisis has been a weakening of national confidence in 
England, and a feeling of great sensitiveness and soreness in our rela- 
tions with the country. . . . . It is not to be disguised that 
they regard themselves as suddenly abandoned in the very crisis of a 
battle by the moral forces of those brethren on whom they had relied 
as undoubtingly as on themselves, and the possibility of whose failure 
had never entered into their most distant calculations. . . . . 
It is not principally by the governmental course of the English 
uation that this class among us feel aggrieved. It is not with that 
that they principally concern themselves. _. . By false repre- 
sentations and false issues, our friends in England have been blinded 
to the real significance of the sublime movement which the American 
nation has just commenced.” 

How will this feeling be increased by any official recogni- 
tion of the South while yet the contest is—in the mind of the 
Northern States at least —quite undecided and still hopeful ? 
It may be all very well for English politicians, who get almost 
all their impressions through the cotton interest in the United 
States, to say that the struggle has no connexion with slavery. 
The Northern people know that it has. They know, as Mrs. 
Stowe asserts, that the election of last year hinged entirely 
on the question of slavery extension ; that the organization of 
the Republican party was founded on the resolve to pen 
up slavery within its existing limits; and that it was the 
triumph of this policy which determined the Slave States to 
rebel. This is so notorious that no one can dispute it for 4 





moment. The taunt that Mr. Lincoln is not prepared to 
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fight the battle on the issue of emancipation is true. But it 
js quite as true that he is being compelled to take this line 
by bis supporters, as well as by the force of circumstances ; 
and it is certain that the Northern States would consent to 
no terms which did not settle the question of slavery-extension 
at once and for ever. Practically, therefore, if we anticipate 
their defeat, if we paralyze them by giving our verdict in 
favour of the new Southern power, and sending an ambas- 
sador to Montgomery, we shall have gone out of our way to 
foil the Free States in their first pitched battle against 
slavery. We did not recognize even the kingdom of Italy 
while Francis II. held the field against his opponents. We 

araded our diplomatic incapacity to comprehend that Hun- 
gary had broken loose from Austria; and if here, in a 
country where no political right has ever been denied to the 
rebel States, where the only grievance is that, after a long 
supremacy, they have been outvoted and defeated in their 
love for the most debasing element in modern civilization, if 
here we make haste to hail the rising power, New England 


before it now will bid us bend before it then. We shall be 
involved in the meshes of the slavery net, and be more sen- 
sitive than ever to the danger of slave insurrections, the me- 
naces of Northern abolitiouists, in short, the moral necessity 
of supporting the South against its Northern foe. 

And what will be our reward ?—that we shall have a less 
formidable rival in Disunited than we could ever have in 
United States. his is one of those political motives which 
we can never hear confessed without wondering at the un- 
blushing selfishness of statesmen. It has, we know, a real 





influence on English thought at the present moment. It is 
thought that we shall find our advantage in the quarrels 
|of our rivals. Perhaps so; if it be our advantage to fear 
|them less, and to be more than ever in the hands of one of 
|them at least. The South may become to us another 
| Turkey, with far more than the moral complications of Tur- 
| Kish misgovernment. We may drift sooner than we think 
into a real or fancied necessity for maintaining the integrity 


re : ~ 
of the South against the North. A weak and unserupulous 


will be justified in saying that Old England’s anti-slavery | ward contrives practically to impose a far more galling yoke 
sympathies are mere hollow sentimental pretences, since she | than a powerful and audacious rival. 

can rest satisfied to stuff her ears with cotton against the| We are now at the meeting of the ways, If we are wise, 
cries of the slaves, and to compensate her gentle regret over | we shall stand sedulously aloof from all diplomatic action 
the new impulse given to slavery by her lively gratification | till the contest is over, and either one combatant is van- 
over the paralyzing shock suffered by Democracy. This quished or the two have made their own terms. But all our 
rupture with the Free States at the very juncture when we | moral influence ought to be clearly given to the North, and 
can learn most from them and give them heartier sympathy |if the conclusion of the struggle leaves any portion of the 





than at any time since their independence, would, to our 
minds, be a great national calamity. 

Again, we shall certainly draw much closer our alliance with 
the “chivalric” South if we are among the first, perhaps 
the first, to recognize her independence. Is this what the 
people of England really wish? The crisis seems to be one 
expressly intended to relieve England of the humiliating 
obligations under which she lies to an institution wholly 
abhorrent to all our highest political tendencies. Let us 
but for a single year develop the cotton resources of India 
and the other subsidiary free cotton countries, and we 
should be freed for ever from the nightmare with which all 
thoughtful politicians have been oppressed during the last 
generation. They have felt, and felt most justly, that to 
depend for the maintenance of millions on a cotton supply 
which is the fruit of frightful guilt, is at once a dis- 
grace and a peril—a disgrace, because, as we now se2, 
it restrains the natural drift of our political sympathies; a 
peril, because the system is so radically corrupt that it may 
col'apse at any moment with a crash. All this they have 
felt; and if now that the time is come when Providence 
forces us to look elsewhere,—to turn to a country where we 
should eonfer boundless prosperity by our purchases instead 
of boundless misery,—if at such a moment we hug our 
chains and cannot tear ourselves at any persuasion from our 
beloved long-staple cotton, then we deserve to be subjected 
to the same humiliation and peril under which we have so 
long groaned for another cycle of Egyptian servitude. This, 
too, we say, would be a great national calamity. Let us 
remember distinctly what it means. It means the relapse 
of our national conscience into, first, a toleration,—then, 
probably, a positive approval of slavery. Once let us draw 
close our relations with an independent South by the ties of 
a mutually selfish gratitude,—once let us feel committed to 
the advocacy of that noble and patriotic cause, of which a 
repudiator is the Washington and slavery is the “ corner- 
stone,”’ and we may be sure that slavery sentiment will fast 
gain head in England. The generous sympathies of Mr. 
Gregory, the member for Galway, will soon be shared by 
numbers of our leading men, and it may not be long before 
the same country which paid twenty millions sterling to wipe 
out the blot of slavery upon our colonies will be glad to lend 
as much to a thriving slave commonwealth for the purpose 
of making good its frontier against the encroachments of a 
free republic. 

Nor will it stop here. No sooner shall we have assisted 
the South to attain its independence, than new questions of 
the first importance will come up as to slavery extension 
and the slave trade. Mexico and an Anglo-Saxon slave-com- 
monwealth can never be peaceable neighbours. The South 
already intend to absorb Mexico. For twenty years back 
their policy has tended in this direction. The Knights of 
the Golden Circle are pledged to the attempt. The genius 
of the slavery cotton-system requires constant enlargement 
of area, and Mexico is not the State to resist any consistent 
and well-organized pressure. We shall have soon to face the 


Southern States independent, it should be our earnest en- 
deavour to support the Northern States in the policy of 
sealing up slavery within certain impassable limits, and for 
ever terminating the slave trade. Ifthe moral influence of 
England is cast into the other scale, we shall say that a 
Liberal Administration will have deliberately inflicted a 
greater injury on the cause of freedom than any single 
_generation of Liberals can hope to retrieve. 

} 











THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY SYSTEM :— 
DIVIDED RESPONSIBILITIES. 

YHE London and Brighton tragedy was, if that is any 
comfort to the sufferers, a comparatively simple one. 

The cause is as plain as day, and is easily remedied. Too 
many excursion trains are pieced in between the ordinary 
traflic trains on the Sundays during the summer months, 
and sufficient care is not taken in keeping one train back 
till its predecessor has got a fair start. The simple pre- 
caution adopted on some of our lines, and Very pele in 
the United States, of never permitting a train to leave any 
stopping place till the departure of its predecessor from the 
next stopping place is signalled, would be quite sufficient to 
render such accidents impossible. But the terrible accident 
of this week on the North London line is clearly due to a 
quite different and much more threatening set of causes, 
one which will be fertile in future accidents if something is 
jnot done to remedy the growing evil. The North London 
line is the type of a complicated railway system springing 
up round all our large towns, and involves not only a most 
iiutriente network of lines, but, what is far worse, an equally 
intricate network of practical responsibilities. In a length of 
at most twenty miles, between the Twickenham and Fen- 
‘chureh-street termini, there appear to be at least nine distinet 
‘systems of management, and much more than nine distinct 
‘channels of traffic at work. Starting from Twickenham, we 
|have Hampstead Junction trains and South-Western trains 
‘runuing on the same lines as far as Kew, then Hamp- 
jstead Junction alone until the London and North-Western 
lime is reached; then the Hampstead Junetion, as 
managed in part by the London and North-Western 
and in part by the North- London, in interwoven responsi- 
bility with the London and North-Western Railway proper 
(on which portion of the line it was that the accident oc- 
eurred) ; then, after passing Camden Town till we reach the 
branch at Hackney Wick, the North London Company 
is left nearly alone in the field; here traversing the North- 
Western and Eastern Counties Junction branch, we enter the 
stream of the Epping and Loughton line, and of the North 
; Woolwich line, with all its vast Victoria Dock traffic; and 
passing down the other branch of the North London proper, 
we meet the Blackwall Railway, the Tilbury and Southend 
line, and all the great traflic of the West India Docks. Of 
the complexity of the system no one can form any conception 
| without a glance at the map; and the importance of the 
matter is, that these complex plans are becoming more 








efforts of the South to absorb Mexico as part of the slave |typical of the railway systems round all our great towns. We 
commonwealth, and the same peril which makes us bend ,yeuture to say that an adventurous engine-driver would have 
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as much difficulty, by a mere general knowledge of the map, 
of finding his way right from Fenchurch-street to Twicken- 
ham, as he ol of finding his way into the centre of the 
maze at Hampton Court by the unassisted light of nature. 
Of course this is of no manner of consequence in itself; but 
when you have a division of responsibility between three or 
four railway managers for trains passing on the same portion 
of the same line of rails, and add to these elements of confu- 
sion the extemporized excursion trains of the summer months, 
we think it is obvious that a more complete machinery for 
securing accidents could not be invented, and that, though 
this is the first notable fruit of that machinery, it will not 
be the last or the most fatal, unless some centralized system 
can be arranged. 

To what is the present accident confessedly due? The 
catastrophe happened on the Hampstead Junction line, 
which appears to be a line without a company or officers of 
its own. It is stated at present that the station-masters, 
signal-porters, and other stationary officials on the line are 
all employés of the London and North-Western Company, 
while the movable things and persons, the carriages, engines, 
engine-drivers, guards, &c., of the trains employed on it are 
under the control of the North London Company. The ex- 
cursion train to which the accident happened was a North 
London train, conducted by North London officials; the 
ballast train which caused it was a London and North- 
Western ballast train, driven by London and North-Western 
officials. There appears to be no passenger traflic on this 
~ of the line, except that of the North London trains ; 

ut the London and North-Western Company hold this sec- 
tion of the line, and can use it for ballast trains, or any other 
— they please. The truth probably was that the North 

ondon Company, knowing there was no other passenger 
traffic, interpolated their excursion trains between the re- 
gular trains, without regard to other considerations: and 
that the London and North-Western ballast trains were 
timed so as to avoid any of the regular passenger traffic 
of the North London without regard to any extraordinary 
considerations. The two sets of officials were thus in no 
organic relations to each other. The London and North- 
Western Company seem to have the complete authority over 
the line, subject to certain privileges granted to the North 
London Company for passing over it; all the remaining 
available uses of the line, beyond the range of these pri- 
vileges, belonging to the London and North-Western Com- 
pany. Excursion trains not coming into the daily-bills had 
not been counted on by the ballast-train drivers, and it had 
been no one’s business to inform them that such were ex- 
pected ;—the officials who arranged the excursion, having no 
authority among the stationary staff of the line, and the 
stationary staff of the line feeling no direct responsibility for 
the arrangements of the other company. In short, there 
was clearly no one whose business it was to say to himself, 
“ Have I so arranged the trains to day that no accident shall 
happen ?”? One set of men were bound to give and attend 





to signals, but had no responsibility for the passenger trains 3 
another set were bound to arrange the number of their own 
trains, but had no responsibility either for the signals or for 
any use made of the line except their own: and so, as usual 
where there are two centres of responsibility, there was prac- 
tically none. 

The permanent importance of the accident lies in its 
warnings. It has taken place, as we see, where two spheres 
of responsibility overlap: but on the very same line there 
are many other much more complicated divisions of re- 
sponsibility, where we are sure to hear of such calamities 
again if no change ismade. Just glance at the curious ma- 
thematical figure below which traces this intricate labyrinth 
of railway, and which gives no impression at all of the multi- 
tude of sharp curves and steep gradients it includes. Take 
the station of Stepney. Some 340 ordinary passenger trains 
pass this station in the course of the fourteen-hour railway 
day, or at the rate of one every three minutes, and how 
many excursion trains, and luggage trains, or ballast trains 
may pass it in addition we have no meansof computing. The 
responsibility for these 340 ordinary trains, and all others not 
included in the regular passenger train list, is divided among 
five distinct channels of passenger traffic—the Blackwall line, 
the North London line, the North Woolwich line, the Til- 
bury and Southend line, and the Loughton line. How can 
such a crush of convergent traffic be consistent with safety 
under divided responsibility? It is as much a problem of 
great practical genius to organize such a traffic, even under 
concentrated management, as to superintend successfully the 
commissariat for a large army. But if the trains going round 
one loop are directed by one head, and the trains going round 
the other half by another, while the trains coming up at the 
cusp are under the control of a third, no human genius can 
secure us against collisions at any time, least of ali at a time 
when a new system of exceptional excursion-trains is inter- 
spersed among the others. The cry against the double go- 
vernment of India was well enough grounded. It was said 
that the Company was a buffer between the British Govern- 
ment and the Hindoos, receiving the brunt of their displea- 
sure, instead of allowing it to be directed against the Queen. 
And no doubt treble government answers this purpose better 
than double, and quadruple better than treble. It will be 
hard enough to drive home the responsibility in the present 
instance, where there is but a double authority; and the 
problem of more than three bodies is known to be insoluble 
in the present condition of scientific knowledge. Buffers, 
though useful enough in physical shocks, are just what every 
clear mjnd wishes to get rid of in cases of practical responsi- 
bility. The shock of a disaster ought to fall on some one 
authority, or it falls nowhere. We fear the North London 
Railway accident will be but the first of a crop of similar 
character and origin, if such elaborate crochet patterns of 
railway as the annexed are to be worked by eight or nine 
different bodies—four or five having joint responsibilities for 
trains passing over the very same line of rails. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS PAMPHLET. 


N old fable relates that Apollo once dictated to his Sibyl 
along and divine prophecy of what was destined to 
befal the world, together with other immortal truths which 
he intended to reveal to men. The Sibyl wrote them—for it 
was her wont—on the separate leaves on which it was her 
duty to inscribe the sacred utterances of the god. For some 
time she put them by safely and discreetly in her cave, 
determining to use them as occasion should require, guard- 
ing them jealously from curious eyes, and especially from the 
familiar and romping winds. But the same malignant spirit 
who had so much injured the world by bringing about the 
opening of Pandora’s box, was afraid that mankind would 
become too wise if some portion of knowledge and of truth 
was to be doled out to them’ in each hour of theirneed. She 
admitted—so runs the story—a blind and turbulent blast 
from the cavern of the god of all the winds into this sacred 
sanctuary, which lifted from the ground the heap of flutter- 
ing leaves, and sent them flying through the air across the 
four quarters of the globe. Since that time the future has 
been a sealed book to mortals, for though all the world has 
had access to the sacred leaves, a host of spurious imitations 
has so drowned the divine originals that it is impossible to 
detect the true from the false. The world is in this cruel 
dilemma, that it cannot tell what to make of the predictions 
which it finds printed upon any leaves. Had Apollo never 
written at all, and never taught his Sibyl the art of writing, 
any revelation which pretended to authority must of neces- 
sity have been fictitious. As it is, we cannot tell that the 
leaves of prophecy that are every now and then blown to us 
are not forged, and, on the other hand, neither can we tell 
that they are not genuine. 

Europe is continually placed in a somewhat similar pre- 
dicament by the ingenious system of revelation that has been 
adopted by the Emperor of the French. If it was his habit 
never to speak at all by the mouths of commissioned in- 
terpreters, the Continent might rest secure that all announce- 
ments of his plans were either false, or, at least, not neces- 
sarily true. If he spoke always by one accredited organ, we 
might be sceptical sometimes as to the good faith in which 
the revelation was made; but, at all events, we should know 
what version of facts he was desirous to give us. Unhappily 
for the curiosity of Catholic Europe, he has not seen fit to 
adopt either course. There is one Napoleon, but he has a 
hundred prophets. Some are supposed to be well-known and 
established Ministers, and have a semi-oflicial or a semi-demi- 
official authority. Occasionally the curtain is lifted, and we 
catch sight of the Grand Lama of all the pamphleteers— 
seated in a secret cabinet with but a thin partition between 
himself and heaven—the nearest mortal neighbour that the 
gods possess. When such as these speak—though the sacred 
afflatus is not always on them, and they sometimes are as 
fallible as other men—we know how to listen. But the dif- 
ficulty is when an imperial messenger arrives who has no 
credentials to present. Napoleon has many prophets, whose 
persons are unknown, whose voices are as indistinguishable 
as the voices of angels, and whose only name is Legion. The 
oracular divinity sits within his retreat, reads beforehand the 
decrees of Fate, to which even the gods must bow, and if he 
cannot influence the issue, at least he can foresee whither will 
lead the inexorable logic of facts. A band of invisible secre- 
taries transcribe into their own language what he announces. 
But there are false prophets no less than true, and there is 
no distinguishing mark by which to tell the agents of the 
god. As the fatidical leaves fly rustling and fluttering 
through Europe, Europe at last feels more disconcerted than 
edified or alarmed. Are they genuine, or are they forged ¢ 
Is the leaf that has last been blown to us a production from 
the school of the prophets, or is it merely that an unknown 
and ignoble scribbler has drawn a bow at aventure ? Is this 
the voice of the priest within the Tuileries, or is it only one 
of those myriad, light-winged, empty, bastard echoes that 
hover about the arches of the Palais Royal ? 

If it were not for the noisy mystery with which its publi- 
cation has been attended, this new pamphlet might have 
passed almost unnoticed. The literary ability of the Im- 
perial prophet is usually moderate ; but L’ Empereur, le Pape 
et le Roi d’Italie is by no means a production that would 
enhance the controversial reputation even of M. de la Gué- 
ronnitre. The arguments which it has pressed into its ser- 
vice are invincible enough, but they are all of them veterans 
who have been marshalled under victorious banners before. 
A single epigram which is borrowed, a tone of authority 
which is assumed, an illustration twice or thrice repeated, 





and a wild idea belonging to the religion of Napoleonism 
which is almost travestied, would incline us to think that the 
pamphlet is not the work of an Imperial prophet so much 
as of an Imperial parrot. Between Imperial prophets and 
Imperial parrots there is but a little step. The subject of 
Rome is now worn threadbare. Europe is no longer desirous 
of knowing what can be said upon it, but of knowing what 
is going to be done. As long as it was desirable to propound 
theories, to maintain principles, or even to harass the soul 
of his Holiness the Pope, literary merit was not wasted by 
being employed in such a field. But controversy on the 
subject of the Papal power henceforward, to use a French 
expression, is an anachronism. Catholic bishops themselves 
no longer argue, but denounce. The only question which 
remains concerns the time at which the French troops are 
to be withdrawn from Rome. A single word from the Em- 
peror’s lips would settle the uncertainty. Has the word been 
spoken, or has it not ? At this critical moment of incertitude 
a parrot which has apparently come from the vicinity of the 
Imperial palace is heard vociferating that the troops are to 
leave at once. 

Perhaps it is meant that we should not know exactly 
what dependence is to be placed on the authority of the 
parrot’s information. But whether the parrot is an official 
parrot or no, we accept the omen. Baron Ricasoli’s circular, 
the state of Naples, and a flood of anonymous pamphlets 
suddenly let loose from M. Dentu’s manufactory upon 
Paris, all prove incontestably that the Roman question hes 
entered on another stage, and has taken one more step on- 
wards. It is now plain that the Papal occupation of Rome 
is more than a mere obstruction to the settlement of Italy. 
The Vatican is a focus of conspiracy. The Church has taken 
both into her pay and beneath her benediction the bands of 
banditti who are upholding the Bourbon cause by rapine and 
by bloodshed throughout the Neapolitan dominions. The 
presence of the French flag at Rome is doing now what the 
presence of the Irench fleet did at Gaeta some months ago. 
Lt is prolonging and fomenting the disorders which reign in 
the south of Italy. It is not merely Rome which is con- 
cerned. ‘The pacification of Naples, the security of Italy it- 
self, is at stake. In converting his palace into a centre of 
reactionary intrigue and entering into alliance with the 
fugitive Bourbons of the south, Pio Nono committed the 
last of the train of fatal mistakes which history will describe 
as leading by an inevitable necessity to his ruin and confu- 
sion. He has made retreat impossible. He has burnt his 
ships. He has accepted aduel a ?outrance. From this time 
forth the existence of the temporal power is not merely an 
incongruity but an impossibility, if Italy is indeed to become, 
or rather continue, a nation. Up to this time the French 
troops had remained at Rome in hopes that some compromise 
might be effected by which the liberty and destinies of Ltaly 
might receive at last the reluctant blessing of the Church. 
Their presence was never, even by Napoleon himself, con- 
sidered to be a solution; it was never anything more than a 
suspension of the question. It is no longer even that. If pro- 
longed, it will be an active interruption to all settlement 
of it. Qui facit per alium facit per se. The ruflians of 
Chiavone in such a case would be protected, fed, and armed 
under the French flag. It has never been the fashion with 
any but extravagant politicians to denounce in virulent terms 
the French occupation at Rome. That occupation has 
hitherto been a grave error rather than a deliberate crime ; 
and an impartial observer will find a specious though an 
unsubstantial excuse for it in the excited state of Catholic 
Europe. But circumstances have changed, and it would be 
unfriendly to suppose that France, to whom Italy certainly 
owes something, is likely to undo the work which has at 
last been sealed with French approbation. The state of 
Naples is most critical. The hour has arrived when he who 
is not for Italy is against her. While the Vatican preserved 
the semblance of neutrality, or only expressed its interest in 
the fray by ecclesiastical thunders from the Sacred Hill, it 
was difficult for France to abandon the Papacy to its foes. 
At last the successor of St. Peter, virtually if not avowedly, 
has drawn the sword which his patron apostle, even in a 
more weighty quarrel, was forbidden to unsheathe. The 
tutelary réle of France is therefore at an end. 

Such is the view which has found vent in a simultaneous 
burst of strong feeling both in Italy and in Paris itself. 
Each phase through which the Papal difficulty has passed 
has been inaugurated by an official, or at least a semi-official, 
manifesto to mark the fresh ground taken by public opinion. 
The last phase has, perhaps, begun. It has been saluted by 
a salvo of shotted artillery from the pamphleteers. The 
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weight which is to be attached to an individual brochure may 
be great or little, for it is hardly worth while to discuss mere 
canards. Inthe matter of pamphlets it is difficult to render 
unto Cesar the things that are Casar’s. Suflice it to say, 
that we have here one of those daily symptoms which show 
a movement abroad on the subject of Papal domination at 
Rome. It marks a change and an advance, and, whoever is 
its author, the pamphlet does its work. It seems to fami- 
liarize Catholic France with the idea of the events that must 
come. 





THE ENGLISH CONSERVATIVES’ ADVICE TO 
HUNGARY. 


HILE some sections of the English press are lecturing 

the Hungarians on the duty of accepting the consti- 
tutional boon now offered by Austria instead of her historical 
inheritance of freedom, it is not a little remarkable that 
those provinces of Austria which were most eager to aid the 
imperial conspiracy against Hungary in 1848-9, are now as 
confirmed as Hungary itself in their determination to re- 
sist the centralization forced upon them. Jellachich, Vice- 
Ban of Croatia, and brother of the famous Ban who, with 
his Croats, saved the Austrian empire from destruction in 
1849, has publicly asserted in the Croatian Diet that he 
would rather be under the Turks than under the absolutism 
of civilized nations, and for that speech he has been removed 
from his post and ordered to take up his residence in the 
heart of Bohemia. Croatia is heart and soul united against 
Austria. The military border colonies are not less disaffected, 
and a colonel in the army has just been cashiered for merely 
signing the petition of these colonies to be put under civil 
instead of military rule. The representative committee of 
the county of Pesth has been dissolved for adhering to the 
protest of the Diet, and three of the committee have been 
indicted for high treason, among them Count Carolyi. Of 
course, feeling is running higher than ever against Austria 
among all the outstanding nationalities. The ten years of 
military despotism have only ended in alienating the na- 
tionalities which before were loyal, and uniting in a perfect 
unanimity of hostility the nationalities in which parties were 
before strongly divided. If Hungary were again able to break 
into rebellion, she would be more likely to have a Jellachich 
leading her armies than leading the armies of the Aus- 


trian conquerors. And yet, in spite of all this evidence that | 


Austria is less trusted than ever by her subject nationalities, 
the English Conservatives cry out that the debate which is 
now going on in the Austrian Parliament sufliciently proves 
the guilty obstinacy of the Hungarians in not availing 
themselves gratefully of the new constitution, and occupy- 
ing the benches of the Opposition along with the Poles 
and the Bohemians. ‘The truth no doubt is, that but for 
the gloomy attitude of the Croats and the Hungarians, the 
Poles and Czechs who have been permitted to speak out 
boldly in Vienna on the Hungarian question, would never 
have been permitted to do so at all. With such acts as 
the Austrian Government is now guilty of in Hungary and 
Croatia before their eyes, the diets of: those provinces 
would have been mad to have accepted, on the faith of the 
Austrian Government, a constitution which in itself they 
thought less desirable, less permanently tenable, than the old 
one. They see a Carolyi impeached for using language in 
Pesth which is little if any stronger than the language 
used by the Polish deputies at Vienna. ‘They see a Jella- 
chich—notwithstanding all the services that his family has 
rendered to the empire—punished by banishment, for lan- 
guage which, however unparliamentary, certainly implies no 
treasonable intention. And yet they are exhorted to profit 
by the spectacle of a discussion freely conducted at Vienna 
by Poles and Bohemians on their behalf, and to infer that 
they might have etfected yet more for themselves, had they 
been pliant enough to accept the Emperor's overtures. They 
may very well reply that it is only their resolute attitude 
which obtains for the opposition speakers in the Reichs- 
rath this much boasted freedom of speech. Seeing that 
within their own territories, fellow-countrymen are se- 
verely punished for using an exactly similar freedom, 


it is easy to infer that the complaisance practised at 


Vienna is only a concession made to retain the least dis- 
affected nationalities, lest the German deputies be left alone 
to represent the whole Austrian empire. Indeed, it is 
stated as a matter of fact that the Poles and Czechs had 
given fair notice to the President of the Reichsrath that if they 
were not permitted to speak their mind freely they would 


leave the Assembly in a body; and whether this be so or' 


not, there can be no doubt that the desire to retain the Gal- 
lician and Bohemian deputies would act very strongly on 
the Ministry, even at the very time when they were using 
all their powers to “conciliate” by persecution the refrac- 
tory leaders of Hungary and Croatia. If the Ministry of 
Austria were really inaugurating an era of genuine constitu- 
tional freedom, Hungary could not be expected as yet to 
feel any conviction on the subject ; and when she sees that, 
in Hungary and Croatia at least, the simplest assertion of 
political distrust in the Government is summarily punished, 
she has the very strongest ground for disbelieving in the 
sincerity of the new régime. 

In the Vienna debate the sturdy speeches of the Poles 
and Czechs have elicited the explicit avowal from Baron 
Schmerling that Austria is treating Hungary, not as a 
country with a constitutional history and rights, but as a 
conquered land, whose only political rights are boons of im- 
perial grace and date from the diplomas of October and Fe- 
bruary last. There is no longer the slightest affectation of 
any other position. All the historical claims of Hungary 
were wiped out by the revolution. “ Ladmit that a country 
such as Hungary, which has for centuries, and still longer, 
enjoyed a political constitutional existence, must strongly 
regret the absence of it; but we must, nevertheless, agree 
that if the Austrian Government has, on the one hand, sup- 
pressed liberty in Hungary, it has, on the other, done much 
for the welfare of the country. Gentlemen, the deputy 
Smolka says, that in order to come to an understanding 
with Hungary we must concede without reserve to that 
country the position in which it stood in 1848, must com- 
plete the Hungarian Diet, and wait to see what portion 
of its constitutional prerogatives that Diet will voluntarily 
sacrifice to the central constitution. I, however, confess, 
gentlemen, that I should hesitate greatly to employ that plan. 
I say that the man who is in possession of his house is happy, 
and that no one has ever been advised to give up possession 
so long as he could maintain it. | affirm that a general would 
be blamed by all soldiers if he were to abandon an excellent 
position with the prospect of being obliged to retake it the 
next day at perhaps the cost of 10,000 dead; he would 
do better to remain in the position, and to incur the 
risk of being attacked and expelled. Such is the point 
of view which the Austrian Government adopts, and must 
adopt ; and the Government will not abandon it voluntarily 
to obtain perhaps part of its prerogatives as a concession and 
the gift of the Hungarian Diet.” The Hungarians, then, 
may be glad of what they can get, and grateful if any liberties 
of any kind are accorded to them. 

Now is it really possible that any Englishman, however 
conservative, can find fault with the Hungarians for not ac- 
cepting the assumption that the revolution has cancelled all 
the constitutional history of the previous centuries—that the 
gross and unconstitutional Austrian oppression which caused 
that revolution is to be rewarded by a remission of all the 
pledges which the Crown had given to the people, while the 
act of self-defence itself is to be punished by the loss of all 
the rights which the people had wrung out of the Crown ? 
Had Charles IT. on his restoration proposed to make a clean 
sweep of the English Constitution, ou the ground that it was 
forfeited by the rebellion, and to accord such new liberties 
to England as he chose to think compatible with his dynastic 
safety, in its place, we do not think we should have much re- 
spected any exhortations to be grateful for such generosity. 
The truth is that the only possible pacific end to a conflict like 
the present is for both sides to go back to the constitutional 
era preceding the revolution, and to begin again from the last 
acts which were freely sanctioned by both parties in the 
struggle. This is all the Hungarians require. “Give us,” 
they say, “the constitutional laws which received the 
Emperor's sanction in 1848, and we will overlook all subse- 
quent oppression on your part, in consideration of your 
overlooking all subsequent rebellion on ours.” Nothing can 
(be fairer than such a request. To inaugurate an untried 
| Austrian Constitution by a deliberate insult to the only tried 

and historical Hungarian Constitution, is a policy so insane 
‘towards Hungary that we can scarcely comprehend how any 
| English voices can speak a single word in approval. 

But it is said that it is merely childish to quarrel about 
the form, in case Hungary can secure the substance. Sup- 
pose her ancient constitution is violated, suppose the new 
one is based on royal favour and nothing better,—still, if 
it is enough to guarantee a substantial liberty, no more can 
| be asked or desired. Now this, of course, assumes the only 
| point the Hungarians care about. Js this new-fangled central 
constitution certain to secure them substantial liberty ¢ 
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Is there any reliable honesty of purpose in the Emperor’s 
offer? Suppose, to take the most obvious case, that Baron 
Schmerling were defeated in the Assembly by a union 
of Hungarian and Polish deputies, what would the Emperor 
do? Would he summon an Hungarian and Polish Ministry 
for the whole empire, and be guided by their advice ? Does 
any rational being believe this for a moment? And if he 
did not, what policy could he pursue, except the old one of 
dissolving the Reichsrath, and not summoning any suc- 
cessor ? If on the other hand he refused to accept a Ministry 
imposed on him by an Hungarian and Polish majority, what 
have the Hungarians gained by this foolish concession, 
except the loss of their old intelligible, historical rights ? 

And let it be remembered that the position is not a new 
one. This is not the first time that a Viennese assembly has 
affected to represent the empire. It is not even the first 
time that Baron Schmerling has been in the confidence of 
his sovereign. Neither the previous essay at Austrian con- 
stitutionalism, nor the previous services of Baron Schmerling, 
are in any degree calculated to reassure the Hungarians. 
The former Assembly would not work, and was speedily dis- 

nsed with ; and such, we fear, will be the fate of this. We 
do not doubt Baron Schmerling’s personal intention to govern 
constitutionally in German Austria. But what security is 
there that Baron Schmerling will continue to govern at all 
as soon as it seems evident that the Austrian Parliament is 
not willing to be guided by German Austria? And even 
while he remains in power, the Hungarians have little reason 
to anticipate any tenderness for Hungarian freedom. Not 
only is he now adopting a tyrannical policy in Hungary, but 
his antecedents are bad. Ue was in the Austrian ministry 
between April 1849 and 1851, and during the whole cata- 
strophe of the Hungarian revolution. He was, if we mistake 
not, the Minister of Justice at Vienna at the time the sentence 
of death by the halter was passed on Count Louis Bathyany 
and the other Hungarian patriots, and executed on all those 
of them who did not escape their fate by suicide. It is not 
to his Ministry, therefore, that the Hungarians are likely to 
look with any favour. He is of the straitest of the sect of 
Germanizing Liberals, who in the pride of their book-culture 
despise the severe political virtues of the comparatively bar- 
barous dependencies. We must say that far from regarding the 
Hungarian attitude with disapproval, we should consider it one 
of the greatest political derelictions of modern times if Deak 
and his followers had abandoned their historical rights for 
the delusive offer of the Emperor, without some far stronger 
guarantee than any we are able to imagine, for such a work- 
ing of the constitutional principle as would have ensured the 
Hungarians and Poles the means of directing the central 
Government at Vienna whenever they might be dissatisfied 
with M. von Schmerling’s administration. And no politi- 
cian in his senses believes that the Emperor really intended 
avy concession of such a nature. 





WATERING-PLACES. 

) NGLAND is now in the very middle of that idle season which 
is sacred to sea-bathing, to pic-nics, and to donkey-chairs. 

We are at present almost universally engaged in the pursuit of health 
and recreation. Some of us are at the Lakes, in Scotland, or on the 
Continent ; some of us partridge-shooting over broad acres in the 
country, but far more of our fellow-countrymen are recruiting the 
health of themselves and their families at English watering-places. 
There is something very characteristic about Englishmen while they 
are engaged in taking a holiday, and an English watering-place is 
unlike any other watering-place in the world. It is no more like a 
French one than an English lady at a pic-nic is like a French lady at 
Dieppe ; it is no more like a German bathing-place than Paterfamilias, 
with his telescope on the top of Dover cliffs, and gazing with proud 
confidence on the British Channel, is like a German father of a family 
drinking coffee and smoking long pipes, through a summer afternoon, 
under a linden-tree. ‘The occupations of cach nation are managed in 
a way peculiar to themselves. Nor is it easy to say wherein exactly 
the amusement of holiday-making Englishmen consists. There 
are dry watering-places, which are dusty, and entirely devoid of all 
pretence at water, just as there are sea watering-places which 
are sandy. German bands, indeed, are common to all such 
scenes of amusement, and it is probable that there are no English 
watcring-places in which donkeys are not let out for hire by the 
hour. But though a long line of patient and thirsty-looking animals, 
standing quietly for hours in the sun, and a continued flow of German 
music, are both of them peculiar to watering-places, still they are only 
so incidentally. We feel that donkeys do not constitute a watering- 
place any more than swallows make a summer, ‘The trath is, that 
the peculiarities of the spot do not reside in the locality, but in the 
people who frequent it. Wells, baths, and bathing-machines are merely 





convenient and often fictitious characteristics ; and it is not a pump- 
room here and a spa there which makes a watering-place what it is, 
but the character of those who repair to it, and the objects for which 
they do so. 

The Parisian who changes Paris for Dieppe, the German who 
voyages during the summer to Ems or Baden, the Tuscan who be- 
takes himself to Lucea or Pisa, have their own distinct views about 
watering-places, and act upon reasons which are not applicable to 
the case of Englishmen. ‘There is a remarkable dog alive at Florence 
of the name of Borrinowsky, who is to be seen every day, and all 
day, either at the fashionable cafés or the other places to which the 
gay world resort. Whether or no he may have originally belonged 
to anybody is not known. At present he belongs only to himself, 
and is graciously willing to be fed at meal-times by the volun- 
tary contribution of his fellow-citizens. He is more like a hu- 
man being than a dog, and from continually living among Ita- 
lians, has imbibed all the habits and follies of a young ‘Tuscan 
nobleman. All of us have our humble followers, if we only 
recognized them; and Borrinowsky is not an exception to the 
rule. Another dog, who is jet black all over, from ear to tail, has 
been so thoroughly fascinated by the cool confidence and success of 
Borrinowsky, that he has determined to link his fortunes in an unpre- 
tending way to the fortunes of his superior, and to throw himself on 
the public protection as an illustrious dog’s companicn. Whenever 
Borrinowsky moves, this black companion moves like his shadow, a 
little behind him, at his side. The Tuscans have given him the name 
of the “Secretary,” from his black and sober dress, and from his 
retiring manners. ‘The two dogs march at stated hours through the 
day from one public place to another, and dine together at the best 
restaurant in Florence, the “ Secretary” refusing to touch a morsel 
till Borrinowsky has satisfied his taste. In the afternoon they walk 
side by side in the Cascine, among the carriages. At night they 
are to be found among the coffee-drinkers and the smokers at the 
large café just above the Piazza Santa Trinita. When it closes, they 
repair to another which is open for an hour longer, and when that 
shuts too, they have found a little cabaret which prolongs its hospi- 
tality till a later hour in the morning. Finally, they retire to rest 
on the door-steps of Messrs. Plowden’s bank. The humble “ Secre- 
tary” lies down first, and Borrinowsky stretches his illustrious person 
on the top of him. Like all other foreigners of any pretensions to 
importance, the pair of dogs go to a fashionable watering- 
place for the hot weather, and when the dog-days begin, walk 
across to the baths of Lucca or of Pisa. The causes of their 
voluntary migration are the same as those which induce all foreigners 
to migrate too. The “ Secretary,” like a great many people, we may 
presume, simply goes to Pisa because Borrinowsky goes. But why 
does Borrinowsky go? He goes, first, because it is the fashion, and 
because there is nothing else to do; secondly, he goes to cool him- 
self; thirdly, he goes to distract himself. Under one of these three 
heads may probably be ranked all the reasons for which foreigners, as 
a general rule, go to watering-places. 

Unlike Borrmowsky and continentals in general, English people, 
as a rule, frequent watering-places neither altogether because it is 
de rigueur to do so, nor yet to cool themselves, nor yet to cater 
for an exhausted appetite for amusement. Englishmen, generally 
speaking, are very hard at work for ten months out of the twelve, and 
absorbed in the occupations of busy life. What they seck during the 
remaining two is health and repose for themselves, and change of air 
for their children, who have been for the greater part of the year con- 
fined to one residence in consequence of their parents’ avocations. 
The father of the family is anxious to enjoy pure domestic life him- 
self, which he has hardly had leisure to taste for some time past, and at 
the same time to relieve the monotony of domestic life for those who 
are tied to home while he is at his daily duties elsewhere. Rest for 
himself, and variety for his family, is just what a watering-place 
gives him; and an English watering-place takes its character from 
the necessity under which it labours of ministering to the quiet 
of the father and at the same time to the amusement of the 
houschold. ‘There is accordingly at such places a double current 
of domestic and social life which moves on simultancously; pro- 
ducing a curious and characteristic effect. Knglishmen who are 
tired with work, as far as their own personal enjoyment is concerned, 
would as soon spend their holiday in lying on their backs on the top 
of a hill, and letting the wind blow over them, as in anything else. 
But the younger portions of the family soou weary of such vacant 
idleness. ‘They are as anxious to escape from home as their parents 
are to enjoy its privacy. ‘The Master Smiths are longing to play at 
fortifications on the beach, to dabble in the water, to forget the re- 
straints of the nursery or the play-room, and to be able to dream for 
afew happy hours that they are young savages. ‘Their sisters long 
to wander at their will in the quiet streets, or on the shore, or in the 
fields, speculating on the faces that they meet, interrupted by no con- 
ventionalities, or else buried in fancy, belicving all whom they meet 
to be heroines or heroes, and hoping against hope that some great 
adventure may drop from the skies to vary the too even tenor of 
their lives. Existence at a watering-place is a compromise between 
these two conflicting desires: the wish on the part of the older 
members to be together, and the wish on the part of the younger to 
be free. ‘The consequence is, that the life an Englishman leads at 
such times is only half sociable, and at the same time only half 
domestic. 

It must be acknowledged that if an Englishman is not—like the 
Roman philosopher—always alone in a crowd, at least he is always 
uncomfortable when he is in ouc. ‘There is something in our na- 
tional character which prevents us from being thoroughly at case 
when we are living a domestic lile as it were in public. We are ac- 
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customed, it is true, to society, but we are not accustomed to be 
familiar in society. When an Englishman invites his friends to dinner, 
he does not invite them to dine at his domestic hearth. His Lares 
and Penates are carefully put away before the company arrive, and 
no curious eye can penetrate into the recesses wherein the houschold 
gods and the household cares are hidden. The domestic machinery of 
a foreigner’s life is not concealed with the same studious anxiety 
from the world. The French and German middle class do not keep 
their méxage a sacred secret from their friends. There is but one 
step abroad from the drawing-room to the cuisine. The entire circle 
of acquaintances know how the family dine, and are probably on 
speaking terms with Frangois the cook. This want of reserve at 
home makes it easier for foreigners to amuse themselves when they 
are in public. We are in the habit of remarking unfairly on the 
very opposite and dissimilar habit of our own countrymen and 
countrywomen. Yet it is a sense of delicacy and personal reserve 
which, even in uneducated people, leads them to withdraw their most 
intimate affairs from the introspection of their neighbours. ‘The 
feeling may be exaggerated so far as to become mauvaise honte at 
last, but so long as it is kept within proper bounds, there is no reason 
that we should only look upon its darker side. But though it has a 
bright side, and is connected with much that is refined and noble 
in the English character, one result of it is certainly to render our 
devices for amusing ourselves more laborious and generally less suc- 
cessful. A watering-place brings out these foibles of our nature into 

rominent relief. A Kind of uneasy sense of publicity pervades the 

nglishman of the middle class at such times in the midst of his 
domestic life. When he entertains his neighbours at home, all is swept 
and garnished, and polished up into artificial and monotonous decorum. 
But at a watering-place the happiness of the Joneses is greatlyimpaired 
by a disquiet consciousness that the eye of the united Jenkinses is on 
them in their most retired moments. While Jacky digs trenches in 
the sand, he feels by a secret intuition that twenty scrutinizing 
Jackies from twenty neighbouring ranges of rapidly constructed 
earthworks are examining him from top to toe, and silently contrast- 
ing hin—much to his own disadvantage—with themselves. Pater- 
familias cannot sweep the horizon with his telescope without knowing 
that he is being swept himself by almost telescopic eyes from every 
quarter of the square. And his stately lady is aware that she is 
being watched from the windows of next door as she starts the pro- 
cession of merry pic-nic-makers on their way, and that it is to the 
edification and amusement of many neighbours that she herself 
mounts her donkey at their head— 

“ Monstratque immensa volumina crurum.” 

Foreigners are —- exempt from these unnecessary anxie- 
ties, which we foolishly allow to cloud the minds of our English 
children of the middle class during their moments of semi-public 
relaxation. The sense of strange criticism and inspection does not 
interfere with any foreigner’s enjoyment. ‘The wife of a Paris shop- 
keeper who drives on Sunday to the Bois de Boulogne, examines 
carefully her neighbour’s shawl and bonnet, but is not the less happy 
at knowing that other eyes are examining her own. A hundred 
happy domestic circles may be seen at Dieppe or Ostend, drinking 
coffee without any scrupulous anxiety as to each other’s proceedings, 
within as many -_ of one another. But the precarious pleasure 
of a pic-nic would be spoilt for the Smiths, if it was suddenly dis- 
covered that their next-door neighbours were starting on an expedi- 
tion to the same place: their appetites would be spoilt, and even the 
children would be uncomfortable. Just as women are less fidgeted 
than men at finding themselves the objects of personal examination, 
because from their earliest years they are compelled to undergo 





new book, I always ask myself, Am I thoroughly familiar with all 
which Horace and Dante have already written? 1 know I am not 
thoroughly familiar; and I ask myself again, Is it not more likely 
that I shall obtain a greater share of valuable knowledge by gaining 
a complete acquaintance with these great writers who are known to 
be good, than by reading this new writer, who may, no doubt, be 
equally excellent, but whose merit is not certified by the testimony of 
ages, against whom there are overwhelming probabilities, who ma 
be intolerably bad?” And it is indisputable that this curious intel. 
lectual voluptuary carried out his practice with consistency. We 
are told that when some one boasted in his presence of having found 
time to read the last of the Waverley novels on the top of a stage- 
coach, he said, “ Ah, but I did better: J waited till it blew over.” 

Notwithstanding, however, the numerous and influential body of 
adherents which this grave and well-sounding counsel has obtained 
in the progress of years, it may be doubted whether any literary 
precept is more impracticable, or whether the attempts to realize 
any would, in practice, be more mischievous. 

In the first place, there are not a great number of great authors 
whom people can read at the only times which they have for reading. 
To most persons, it requires a very considerable effort to read books 
written in a past age by men who were trained in a different 
manner, who were oecupied by different interests, who were familiar 
with different interests. As the greatest are of very various 
countries, many of the greatest must be written in what to the readers 
of every nation is a foreign language, and it is only under exceptional 
circumstances that he can read them with ease and pleasure, except 
at occasional intervals of comparative leisure, or in particular pas- 
sages with which he is already thoroughly familiar. But putting the 
consideration of language out of the question, the manner of thought 
is so different in the great writers of past ages, that it will not be 
found possible for most’ people to read them in the interstices of 
life. The study of the Sake of past ages is an invaluable mental 
benefit, an almost essential mental preparation for the most intel- 
lectual parts of human occupation : the recollection of such works is 
an abiding possession, which does more to chasten the feelings and 
strengthen the character, to soothe pain, than all other intellectual 
pleasures added together : but the casual reading of mere portions of 
them is not to most men a suitable task for casual moments: they 
demand too much effort, and lie too far off from our habitual inte- 
rests. The young readers of every geucration have had an instinc- 
tive feeling that the row of standard authors in the library were 
somehow ‘‘papa’s books ;” that they concerned other ideas, other 
feelings, another life than their own. If “ papa’s” mind could have 
been displayed with delicacy, it is probable that he would have been 
found to have a similar feeling; he would have said they were 
“ grandpapa’s books,” and so we get back at last to the time when 
those immortal authors were contemporary writers, and treated with 
eager vigour of all that had an interest in that day. 

Nor in the present age or in any age is it possible to select suit- 
able reading for leisure moments from exclusively good contemporary 
books. ‘There are not enough of them. A really good book is very 
rare even in this age of writmg. A man might Just as well be told 
to confine his reading to the good living authors as to associate with 
only the best living philosophers. 1t may be wise counsel to a tired 
young gentleman to tell him “ to ask Sir John Herschel to tea,” but 
we doubt if he would avail himself of it. 

Nor do standard authors or good books answer the actual purpose, 
which is well answered by what is called the “Trash of the Day.” 
The first object of most people in reading is to learn something about 
the part of the world they are living in, which they cannot learn by 





narrow observation wherever they show themselves, so the reason} personal observation. ‘To almost every one in this age the boundary 
why English people dislike these ordeals is, that they are not) of curiosity extends far beyond the boundary of possible experience, 
accustomed to them. It is a great question whether any people | and further yet, beyond the boundary of advisable experience. We 
enjoy anything at a oe except the change of air. | all of us wish to know something of the House of Commons as it 
That innocent pleasure should be disturbed so easily, that per- | exists in our day, but how many of us can hope to have any real 
sons should be unable to unbend in the presence of their neigh-| personal experience of it—to see its action, to see, as Lord Palmer- 
bours, is clearly a very great pity. In proportion as real educa-! ston secs them, its weaknesses, its strength, its mode of working, 
tion and good manners increase, this kind of false delicacy, which is, | and its play of tendencies. Not one in—we are not statisticians 
after all, a species of misanthropy, will vanish. At heart there is no | enough to calculate how many—can ever hope to sit in the House, 
one so refined as a refined Englishman or a refined Englishwoman. | and very many even of those who do sit there have no such know- 
But we need not be afraid, in spite of this, to acknowledge that there | ledge as that we have described. Accordingly, we seek in contem- 
are many social lessons we may yet learn from our neighbours. | porary books and newspapers for descriptions and disquisitions on 
Neither distinctions of class nor the restraints of individual dignity | this great subject, and though we do not find them in great perfee- 
are at all incompatible with real social case and freedom. It is often | tion, yet we find them in great number, and with a great deal of 
said abroad that English maweaise hone is attributable entirely to | execllent thought diffused at intervals through them. A thinking 
the barriers which part off one section of English society from an-| reader, who will make his own what so comes to him, will have a far 
other. This is in part true, but it is far from being only true in the | more valuable mental possession than if he had devoted the same 
sense in which it is meant. The want of dignified ease which marks | time and the same thought to reading Gibbon or Addison. 

very often the social life of Englishmen of the middle classes is as It has been said that a copy of the Zimes is a mirror of the present 
much attributable to faults in the middle classes themselves as to age, and it really is so in a more accurate sense than the writer of the 
the reserve and hauteur of the upper. phrase intended. It is a resemblance of the whole superficies of the 
age. It does not go deep into the human heart ; it does not cata- 
| logue unseen efforts for human good ; it shriuks from original reflec- 





THE TRASH OF THE DAY. 


7s apparently docile among young people are frequently coun- | 

selled to “steer clear of the trash of the day, and to contine 
their reading to the perusal of good books and standard authors.” Any 
studious young person whose appearance indicates that he may be 
susceptible of good advice, will have this probably said to him half 
a dozen times or more in a few years. It has become a recognized 
common-place among the advice-giving classes; nor is it wholly con- 
fined to them. One of the most singular of the statesmen of the last 
age was in the habit of defending his entire abstinence from the lite- 
rature of his own day by saying, ** When it is proposed to me to read a 





| tion. But what a vast map of embodied events and of living detail 


is contained in it! Lord Eldon used to say when au abstract doctrine 
was stated to him, “ Clothe it in circumstances.” No one can exhaust 
the storehouse of elucidatory circumstances contained even in a single 
number of a good newspaper. You may read it over carefully till you 
think you have finished it, yet if, an hour afterwards, you take it up 
with a fresh mind, you will find some new pregnant hint—some new 
elucidatory anecdote—some odd trait of out-of-the-way human life. 
It is not too much to say that a mau who finds nothing in the Times 
will find nothing anywhere. A great deal of fine thought, too, is con- 
stantly waiting for great authors. It lies, so to say, in solution in 
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the literature of the time. Attempts at it are hazarded, approxima- 
tions made, till at last the great author comes, who places it in a dis- 
tinct and isolated form, gives it a substantial name and place in the 
catalogue of human things, and, if he is lucky, affixes his name to it 
for ever. But, unless we wish never to know anything which has aot 
been entirely reduced into human shape, we must read the floating 
“ trash” of the ordinary literary world. Much of the most valuable part 
of human knowledge lies there half known, half realized, half said. 
And in one important respect life is better described by such various 
superficial literature than it will ever be by any single author, of 
what genius soever. It is described on one side perfectly, but on all 
sides somehow. Talleyrand used to say that there was some one 
cleverer than Napoleon, cleverer than Voltaire—c’est tout le monde. It 
is as the many-sided reflex of the many-sided aggregate that what 
seems valueless trash is practically invaluable. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


: ee Attorney-General of Ireland, in his very able address at the 
recent meeting of the Social Science Association, raised a very 
old question, which, however, is ever new, and is daily gaining new 
interest and a very painful significance. What is the proper aim of 
unishment ? Is it purely preventive and reformatory, or is there any 
urther end ievelool which we may call retributory ? Can we justify 
the punishment of death by any consideration except that of social 
self-defence? As day after day brings us new tidings of murder— 
often of murder of the most heinous kind, for a patricide and a 
matricide have both been committed within the last few weeks, and 
every week adds some fresh story of horror to the terrible tale—we 
cannot help reviewing the remedies and asking ourselves afresh, with 
Mr. Deasy in his eloquent address, whether the exigencies of the State 
require or justify a punishment which seems to answer its deterrent 
purposes at present so inadequately ? 

“ Whether the exigencies of State do require it,” said Mr. Deasy, “ is indeed a 
momentous subject of inquiry; whether consistently with their requisitions, which 
are plainly paramount, consideration may not be fairly given to the importance 
of avoiding, if possible, an act which is irrevocable and may be erroneous—which 
has sometimes stricken down the innocent designing to reach the guilty—which 
involves the earthly annihilation of a creature bearing the image of God, however 
distorted by passion and deformed by sin, deprives him of all opportunity of com- 
pensation to those whe have suffered through his crime, and shortens the period 
of his preparation to meet his Eternal Judge. Thoughts like these have passed 
through many minds, and will arise in many more. They are not without en- 
couragement from the course and tie results of modern penal legislation, or with- 
out countenance from striking passages in the histery of other lands. But, be 
the solution of this great problem what it may, we have gathered from the ex- 
perience of the past some truths as to the theory of punishment, which have re- 
ceived very general acceptance; and amongst them, I think, are these: That, 
for all practical purposes, human law should deal with crime not to avenge, but 
to prevent, and to reform;—that merely vindictive and repressive action defeats 
its own purpose, and increases the mischief it would do away with :—that severity, 
disproportioned to the character of offences, and pressed beyond the point at 
which it may suffice to check by example, and restrain from repetition, is at 
once unnecessary and injurious:—that the justice of human punishment is 
bounded by its necessity ; and while the wise legislator should labour to make it 
fall with certainty on guilt, and carry it out with unflinching firmness, he should 
reconcile, so far as may be permitted, the claims of the eemmunity to ecmplete 
protection against crime, with the reformation of the convict, and make that re- 
formation, where he can, the aid and the instrument for securing that pro- 
tection.” 

It is easy from this passage to see in what directions Mr. Deasy’s 
own sympathies tend. Nor can we wonder, when we see how prac- 
tically ineffectual the physical terror of death still proves to deter men 
from the most brutal of crimes, that all the considerations against it 
should occur with tenfold force to the benevolent minds which shrink 
from the responsibility it implies. We confess, however, that the 
more we have thought about the subject, the more anxiously we 
have weighed it in that strictly practical light which Mr. Deasy 
claims for it, the less able are we to arrive at his conclusions, and 
for this we will state our reasons as succinctly as possible. 

In the first place, we do not think that practical experience will 


bear out Mr. Deasy in saying that “the justice of human punishment | 


is bounded by its necessity ;” we believe it would be much truer to 
say that “the necessity of human punishment is bounded by its 
justice.” Of course we admit with him—nay, are eager to main- 
tain—that over-severity has always failed, and deserved to fail,— 
has defeated its own end. But why has it failed? Simply because 
it was felt as over-severity, because juries could not be found to 
convict, because the administration was naturally inclined to 
remit punishments when the penalty seemed disproportioned to the 
crime. But where arose this sense of disproportion? Why was a 
man thouglit to be punished disproportionately who was hanged for 
shoplifting? Certamly not from any intuitive apprehension in the 
mind of the jury of the kind or degree of punishment which was best | 
calculated to defer from crime. ‘The punishment best calculated to | 
deter would be, certainly, if it could be only inflicted, the most | 
terrible penalty conceivable. Many a man who might be willing to | 
risk a short imprisonment would not be willing to risk a long; | 


or even life imprisonment, quite disproportionate to the guilt of 
ordinary thieving, and therefore they wil not convict when such 
punishments are the result of conviction. But this shows that some- 
thing hovers in their mind quite apart from the reforming or deterring 
effect of punishment—namely, some rough notion of its justice, as 
deeper and more fundamental than its deterring power. No punish- 
ment could be too deterrent, if it could be only certain. Jeremy 
| Bentham’s plan of loading with the heaviest penalty the lightest 
offences, expressly on the ground that, as there was much more dif- 
fused temptation to commit a small crime than a heavy one, it was 
necessary to balance that temptation with a heavier counterweight, 
only failed because it offended the moral instincts of men. Teople 
felt that the most guilty men deserved the most punishment, and 
could not be persuaded to apportion punishment to anything but 
ae Common people never dream of thinking that the justice 
of a penalty depends on its preventive effect. They know that its 
preventive effect depends in great measure on its justice. 

But if this be so, one of the first criteria of efficiency of a penal 
system is to award punishments which the popular conscience more 
or less justifies, a heavier panes to a heavier guilt, a lighter 
punishment to ppm guilti—of course with that rough average 
justice which is all we can attempt in these deep matters. And if 
there be any crimes which pass far beyond all others in the horror 
and detestation they excite, then, for the sake of efficiency only, 
there should be for such crimes a penalty marked beyond all others 
by an impassable gulf. We confess that, for deliberate murder or 
demonstrated intention to murder, and for the worse forms of 
unnatural violence, this punishment seems to us the only one 
that is adequately solemn and distinctive. Nor can we think 
that in this respect it has practically failed. We are convinced 
that public executions have not only failed but actually stimulated 
the very morbid feelings which lead to murder. But the question of 
public executions and of capital punishment is widely different. No 
other punishment is inflicted in public. All others are inflicted under 
the eye and responsibility of a proper number of officials, and, so 
inflicted, are far more severe, far more dreadful, appeal far more to 
the imagination, than when wrapped up with all the complex influ- 
ences of publicity. Indeed, to the vain and morbid men who commit 
so large a proportion of the great crimes of every country, the pub- 
| licity of punishment is a strong temptation. And those to whom 
| it would be an additional horror would not often belong to the class 
whom it is most needful to deter. 

Nor do any of the moral arguments against capital punishment, 
except the risk of inflicting an immediate injustice in case of error, 
seem to us of moral worth; and the latter risk is practically inap- 
preciable in an age when any real doubt is certain to ensure a com- 
mutation of sentence. Great as is the responsibility of taking away 
life, we doubt if strict imprisonment for life is not far more cruel ; 
and one of these two punishments is actually demanded in the case 
of the more heinous class of murders by the principle of social self- 
| protection. Nor can it be denied that it is practically a very great evil 
to have no punishment distinctive in its kind, which gocs, in human 
estimation, as much beyond any kind of imprisonment, as deliberate 
murder and crimes of unnatural violence go in human estimation 
beyond any other kind of crime. ‘here is a point of guilt at 
which we say, “This man is not fit for human society: he has 
done such violeuce to all those parts of human nature which dis- 
tinguish man, that he can no longer be tolerated in human society, 
aud it is worse than death to keep him for ever in a hopeless living 
grave. No guarantee of repentance could be accepted as adequate 
after such crime by any who cannot see the heart. With God that 
is possible which is not possible with man, and to Him we must give 
back all such criminals as threaten the very basis and foundation of 
human society.” Such language is, we think, not at all inconsistent 
with the most hearty admission that all human penalty ought to be 
reformatory. ‘There are cases of crime so foul that no man ought to 
venture to undertake to reform them. The worst kind of murder— 
deliberate matricide, for instance—is certainly one of them. The 
| most thoughtful and the most benevolent man should shrink from the 
| hardihood of relying on any course of reformatory training for sins 

of this dye. Liberty could never again be granted; and where no 
| appearance of reformation would warrant us in trusting the criminal 
|again with liberty, it seems to us far more humane as well as far 
| more just to resign the treatment of such offenders into the hands of 
| the Almighty. 














Piusic. 
THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tuts, the Norwich Festival, and the meeting of the Three Choirs of 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford, are the three great provincial 
music-meetings of England. Once they were more numerous, but 





many a man who might be willing to risk drowning would not be | the Festivals formerly held at York, Liverpool, and other places, have 
willing to risk hanging; many a man who might be willing to risk | been long since discontinued. Of the three which still subsist, the 
hanging would not risk torture first and hanging afterwards, and so | Birmingham and Norwich Festivals are on a par in point of magni- 
on. So far as mere deferring influence goes, the most terrible cer¢ain | tude and importance as agents in the progress of music in this 


penalty is the most deterring; and the reluctance of men to inflict a 
“disproportionate” punishment cannot, therefore, mean a punishment | 
disproportionate to the deterringeffect, but must mean disproportionate | 
to something else. Now, does any one really doubt what it actually | 
means? A jury hesitates to be the means of inflicting any punish | 
ment that seems to them, according to their rough way of thinking, | 
disproportionate to the guilé of the offender. They think hanging, | 


country: the meeting of the Three Choirs, though the oldest, has 
always been on asmaller scale than the others. They are all triennial ; 
and all have a double object, the improvement of the musical art, 
atid the accomplishment of benevolent objects by means of their 
pecuniary profits. 

The state of music, which led to the establishment and support of 
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the provincial meetings, has heen greatly changed. Even within the 
period of our own memory, saered music was little cultivated in the 
metropolis. There were no public performances of it, save the 
defunct “Concerts of Ancient Music” (an entertainment exclusively 
aristocratic and very costly), and the also defunct “ Lent Oratorios” 
at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, where airs and choruses of 
Handel were indecorously jumbled up with all the popular rubbish 
of the day. Such a thing as am entire oratorio was never 
heard; and the name of Handel had fallen into a state of 
neglect difficult to imagine in the present state of music. In 
those days the lovers of the “mighty master” were glad to resort to 
the provincial festivals, and every meeting was attended by numbers 
of amateurs from London, who gladly journeyed to York, or Nor- 
wich, or Birmingham, when long journeys were more serious things 
than they are now, while the visitors included the whole musical 
population of a dogzen counties. All that is changed now. Thanks 
to the Sacred Harmonic Society, we have great oratorios at Exeter 
Hall almost every week during a great part of the year ; and, thanks 
to railway travelling, they are attended by people from every corner 
of the kingdom. London, in fact, as regards facility of intercourse, 
bas not only “walked out of town,” but has embraced the whole 
country. Provincials have become almost as familiar with London 
pleasures, London occupations, London notabilities of every kind, as 
the Londoners themselves. The necessary result has been the ge- 
meral decadence of provincial amusements, and the extinction, in 
particular, of the great music meetings, except the two or three 
which are so firmly established as still to survive. 

The Norwich and Birmingham Festivals have made head against 
their growing difficulties by increased exertions. Instead of con- 
tracting, they ‘have enlarged their expenditure; augmenting their 
vocal and instrumental strength, and making strenuous efforts to 
bring before the world new works of the greatest masters. In this 
they were aided by the fortunate connexions which they formed, 
Norwich with Spohr, and Birmingham with Mendelssohn. Through 
this means, the name of Norwich became associated with The Last 

t, The Orucifizion and The Fall of Babylon ; and Birmingham 
with St. Paul, The Lobgesang, and Elijah: and moreover, the Fes- 
tivals of each place derived additional éclat from the personal pre- 
sence and assistance of those illustrious men, Other remarkable 
works have been produced within these few years at both places; 
particularly Costa’s Hii and Henry Leslie’s Judith at Birmingham, 
and Molique’s Abraham and Benedict’s Undine at Norwich. 

This most important desideratum, the production of new works, 
seems unhappily now to have failed. The Birmingham Festival of 
1861, for the first time these thirty years, has not presented a single 
novel feature—has not made a single addition, great or small, to the 
existing store of musical works or the existing amount of musical 
knowledge. Was there no new work, either of Sacred or Secular 
Music, to be found? No living musician, either at home or abroad, 
from whom such a work could have been obtained? his, with all 
respect to the m: rs of the Festival, to whose past labours the 
public has been much indebted, we find ourselves unable to believe. 

The great pieces performed during the Festival of last week were 
the following: On Tuesday morning, Alijah ; on Wednesday morn- 
ing, Samson; on Wednesday evening, Zhe Creation ; on Thursday 
morning, The Messiah; on Friday morning, Beethoven’s Missa 
Solennis in D and a selection from Israel in ¢; and on Friday 
evening, Judas Maccabeus, There were miscellaneous concerts on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings, consisting entirely (as usual) of the 
most popular and familiar things of the London season. 

There was a host of vocal performers, including a more than usually 
brilliant constellation of opera stars. There were Madmoiselle 
Titiens, Madmoiselle Patti, Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Signor 
Giuglini, Signor Belletti, Madame Dolby, Madame Rudersdorff, Miss 
Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Santley, and 
some others of minor note. Their collective salaries must have been 
enormous, if we may judge from Mademoiselle Patti’s, who received, 
it is said, 500/. for singing a couple of oratorio bravuras and two or 
three airs from the 7raviata and the Sonnambula. Such extravagant 
terms given to fashionable favourites are one of the musical follies of 
the - The chorus and instrumental bands were of the usual 
strength, numbering together about five hundred, and of the usual 

uality, the excellence of the chorus being the more honourable to 

irmingham that it consisted entirely of amateurs belonging to the 
town and neighbourhood—a striking proof of the advanced state of 
choral singing in that district. 

The performers, as well as the pieces performed, are so well known 
to the musical public that detailed criticism on either would be “as 

ous as a twice-told tale.” The great and varied talent exhibited 
by the solistes, the immense power and grandeur of the choral 
harmonies, and the completeness and precision of every part of the 
performances under the able and careful direction of Mr. Costa, fully 
sustained the reputation of the Festival, deficient as it was in the inte- 
rest derived from novelty. The magnificent town-hall was always well 
filled, and on the mornings of the Eéijak and the Messiah crowded to 
overflowing. The gross amount of the receipts is stated to have been 
within a trifle of eleven thousand pounds, but the net proceeds, 
owing to the very heavy expenditure, will probably turn out to be 
smaller than usual. 


Fine Arts. “Y 


Tue statements made by the witnesses in the recently published 
Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords, appointed 
to consider and report on Turner’s will and the Vernon Gallery, are 
interesting as bearing on the subject of the permanent condition of 
the pictures belonging to the nation, now placed at Kensington. Sir 
Charles Eastlake is of opinion “that the effect of gas has yet to be 
proved.” He is “ decidedly opposed to gas in the neighbourhood of 
pictures,” and, although aware that high authorities are of opinion 
that it is innocuous, he cannot believe the statement. But he has 
seen no ill effects whatever as yet. He suggests a decennial compari- 
son of the state of the pictures, using photographs of them as aids to 
memory. “ Photographs of the cracks have been taken,” and they 
have “been compared with the pictures from time to time, and not 
the slightest change has been observable hitherto.” There are, it 
appears to me, two objections to these statements. A lapse of ten 
years in the examination of some of the pictures I remarked on last 
week, would be far too great if they are in anything like the state of 
decay I believe them to be in from the consumption of gas, The 
second is, to the placing implicit reliance on photography as a detec 
tive agent. 

One of the popular fallacies of the day about photography is that 
it is an art, or Art itself; whereas, it is simply a useful servant to 
Art, and, like many other useful servants, not always exact in its 
statements, fond of change, and apt to go at times upon a short 
notice. One of the professional fallacies about it is implicit belief in 
its veracity. As there are many servants who would scorn to steal 
a penny that cannot understand the filching of tea and sugar to be a 
theft, so photography will be exact in its imitation of rents in a cliff, 
and very inexact in rendering the decay upon bright-tinted and var- 
nished or glistening pigment ; especially inexact, too, in rendering 
certain colours. Now, as cracks in pictures are yellowish in colour, 
it follows that they will look less important in a photographed copy 
than in the original ; though sometimes, by an odd caprice of which 
most painters who have had their pictures photographed are aware, 
the copy will give an appearance of decay where none exists. Of 
course the brighter the colour in the original, the less reliable be- 
comes the photograph. ‘Thus the frescoes in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa and Santa Maria Novella in Florence are admirably adapted 
for being copied by this process; those of Benozzo Gozzoli, in the 
Riccardi Palace, with much gilding, brighter tints, and a more 
shining surface, ave less fit for the purpose: and the brilliant scale of 
colour employed by Turner and Etty render their works quite unfit 
for the purpose, if the object is to use the copy as a future witness, 
supposing the witness to be always able to answer. But this part of 
the matter has yet to be tested. Photography is a discovery in its 
teens, and is not yet able to prove itself available for a decennial 
comparative examination. Professors and purchasers of cartes de 
visite will perhaps stoutly deny this, but they must remember that for 
the first few years of its existence the daguerreotype was thought 
immortal. 

On the subject of the danger to be anticipated from an explosion 
of gas, the Select Committee are naturally inquisitive, and Sir Charles 
Eastlake and Mr, Redgrave are frankly apprehensive in their answers. 
Indeed, the latter witness, in his final answer, seemed determined that 
he would go off the scene like an actor, with a telling speech ; for in 
answer to Lord Monteagle’s question, “Supposing that there was an 
explosion of gas, would not the pictures be liable to be damaged ” 
Mr. Redgrave says, “The Royal Academy may explode ; it is lighted 
with gas; you have its schools underneath you in the National 
Gallery. The new sculpture-room is lighted with gas, and it might 
blow your Italian pictures up ;” and then, leaving a grand bouquet of 
the legs, arms, and trunks of the keeper and students of the Academy 
dashing through the ceiling and among the Italian pictures to be ima- 
gined by his inquirer, the witness softens the gloomy sketch he has 
drawn, by saying, “ No doubt there are those dangers, but it is neces- 
sary to meet them by adequate precautions.” Probably the most 
adequate precaution would be not to have a gas-lit school beneath our 
National Gallery. 

So that the pictorial property of the nation is in a bad plight ; for 
supposing the adequate precautions should not always be taken— 
and we have seen lately that adequate precautions are not always 
taken for the preservation of human tife and limb by companies un- 
dertaking the safe transit of humanity, which is more important than 
pigment—up go the Italian pictures in shreds, and strew Trafalgar- 
square with polychromatic ruin. And supposing, in spite of Pro- 
fessor Hoffman’s successful experiment (quoted by Mr. Redgrave) 
of a picture kept “a considerable time”—the period is vaguely 
stated—in a bath of gas uninjured, that Sir Charles Eastlake’s inere- 
dulity of “ high authorities’ ” good character of gas turns out to be 
well founded, the Art at South Kensington will ultimately expire, 
like Mistress Hackabout, whilst the doctors are disputing over their 
remedies. For my own unscientific part (and I may be allowed to 





doubt when the President of the Royal Academy and Director of the 
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National Gallery suspects), I would rather trust a West than a 
Titian for a considerable time in the professor’s gas-bath, and I 
should receive the testimony of photographed witnesses with extreme 
caution. 

It is curious to notice in the evidence all absence of fear of a pho- 
tograph fading or being untrustworthy, and at the same time great 
doubts as to the durability of water-colour drawings. Mr. Wornum 
(who, as keeper and secretary of the National Gallery, ought, by the 
way, to have something more than a presumption that oil pictures 
and drawings are not liable to damage by being taken into the open 
air to be photographed) is very positive in his opinion that water- 
colour drawings are evanescent when exposed to light. “I am sure 
they fade, because I have often seen drawings which have faded,” are 
his words, but he does not express anywhere the least fear about 
photographs fading, although most persons who have kept such 
things for several years must be aware of a change of tint and slight 
fading in them, whether exposed to the action of light or kept in 
darkness. And it must always be borne in mind that the discovery 
has not yet attained its majority. 

All the members of the Select Committee betray in their questions 
the same anxiety about the evanescence of water-colours, and the 
answers of Mr. Redgrave, who is less positive than Mr. Wornum, are 
safe and sensible, though perhaps trite. “If there was a proper 
arrangement of light,” drawings in water-colour would not fade, and 
“ under due conditions they may” be exhibited. Mr. Ruskin has the 
same amateurish crotchet about the fading of a water-colour work, 
and ap to have taken Mr. Redgrave to task for exposing a 
valuable Turner to the public, which Mr. Sheepshanks had given for 
that purpose. The donor, on being appealed to, overruled the Art- 
Pope’s fears for the safety of his pet saint’s relic, saying, “I desire 
you to continue the exhibition of it.” And, says the witness, “I do 
not believe it has faded at all.” If the authorities at South Ken- 
sington expose their works of art to three hours of gas-light three 
times a week, and give them an occasional airing in bright open air, 
with perhaps sun-light or a hot photographic studio, so that the 

hotographer to the Department of Science and Art may copy them, 
it will seem probable to many unscientific persons that the oil pictures 
should crack, and the water-colours fade. But if the latter works 
are kept in ordinary picture-gallery light, without sun on their faces 
or damp at their backs, hot air or water-pipes underneath them, and 
gas-jets above—the absence of these foes to colour being assumed to 
“due conditions’—there is no apparent reason to apprehend 
disaster of nearly so speedy a kind as may be seen in photographs ; 
for myself, 1 should feel no more fear for a water-colour than an oil 
work exhibited “under due conditions.” It is in this belief that 
Mr. Redgrave says he should think “it is better that 100,000 
should see those (Turner’s) drawings annually, than that 10,000 
should see them in ten centuries.” Of course the alarmists willjask 
how long the annual exhibition of a fugitive art is likely to last, and 
if the next century will behold any of our cherished water-colours ? 
Those who are not of so death-in-the-pot a temper, will think that our 
water-colour painters’ doings are as likely to be seen by the next 
century as by Londoners of to-day. 

The general tendency of the evidence on the question of enlarging 
or removing the National Gallery is towards the advisability of re- 
moving it to Burlington House. Mr. Pennethorne, who does “not 
know that quietness is very essential to a National Gallery,” thinks 
that “it would cost full 100,000/. to erect a building there,” in the 
gardens belonging to the house ; which is about the same sum as his 
proposed additions to the National Gallery would cost, with the ad- 
vantage in the latter scheme of getting a building as much larger 
than Burlington House as the present National Gallery would make 
it. But then to those who think that quiet by day when they look 
at pictures, and no chance of the Italian school blowing up in the 
evening in company with the keeper, students, and models of the 
Royal Academy, are good, the advantages of Burlington House 
over the finest site in Europe may present themselves. The noise in 
the barrack-ground at the back of the National Gallery is at times 
very unpleasant, but the court-yard of Burlington House lessens the 
sound of street traflic very much. If it is a question of removing the 
National Gallery or the Royal Academy to Piccadilly, the public 
would most probably prefer to have the enjoyment of quiet when 
they inspect their pictures ; and with those who wish the safety of 
our collection for the sake of our descendants as well as present » en 
sure for themselves, the chances of explosion of gas will far outweigh 
all selfish desires to see the collection permanently open at night. 

The report is well worth public attention, as it is on a aaliest of 
general interest; it is purchasable for a trifle, and is not at 1 dull, 

my A 

John Francis—a euuipter of respectable attainments—died last 
week at his house in Albany-street, at the advanced age of eighty- 
one. He was the father of Mrs. Thorneycroft, who shares with Miss 
Susan Durant the honours of female-sculpture talent in the English 
school. W. P. 





SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Tus popular establishment opens to-night with the Huachback, 
Mr. Phelps playing Master Walter, and Mrs. Bowers, an American 
lady, of considerable reputation as a tragédienne, appearing as Julia. 
An efficient working company, consisting of old favourites and new 
faces, have been engaged to support Mrs. Bowers, whose artistic capa- 
bilities are looked forward to with hopeful anxiety by Islington play- 


goers. 





BOOKS. 


—e—- 
CAVOUR.* 

Mr. Dicey, in this simple, manly, and graphie memoir of the greatest 
statesman of our own if not of any age, relates a curious saying of the 
Emperor’s during Cavour’s stay at Plombiéres, which was mentioned, 
he says, “ by Cavour, on his return, to my informant.” ‘The Emperor 
turned to him one day, and said, “ Do you know there are but three 
men in all Europe ; one is myself, the second is you, and the third is 
one whose name I will not mention.” ‘The diplomatic reserve that 
kept a mysterious vacancy for every great man in Europe to fill up 
with his own name seems to indicate that it was a saying intended for 
circulation, which was searcely wise, as its effect must be to suggest 
to every one a comparison between the two statesmen, and to few, if 
any, a comparison favourable to the Emperor. Indeed, phlegmatie 
and self-contained as the Emperor is, the masculine element is by 
no means characteristic of him as a politician, as it undoubtedly 
was of Cavour. The delight which Cavour uniformly manifested 
in the open parliamentary conflicts of a free people, in beating down 
a ion without either bitterness or an unfair use of authority by 
the mere exuberance of his political ity im a fair field, contrasts 
strangely in its genuinely masculine readth and foree with those 
saturnine oracles of Louis Napoleon, which seem born of solitude, 
and intended not to convince but to stun the minds of men. 
The love of a fair and free fight is the first token of a masculine 
temperament. It is of the essence of coustitutionalism, and was 
deeply rooted in the very soul of Cavour, but it seems totally absent 
from the mind of the Emperor of the French. If Cavour’s diplo- 
macy was sometimes a little too complex in its folds, he had at least 
no pleasure in intrigue, and though not always fastidious in his 
means, always preferred the simplest policy which seemed to him 
likely to secure his end. In the Emperor of the French, on the other 
mee | there is enough indication of a love of cunning; even his 
“haughty frankness” has always the air of a carefully-calculated 
candour, and there can be no doubt that his reputation for inseru- 
tability is due partly to real instability of purpose, and partly to a 
pleasure in mystification. In neither of these qualities is there the 
slightest likeness between him and Cavour, whose pee were 
never dropped for an instant, and always avowed as broadly and as 
early as the most courageous sagacity would permit. Again, the 
peas ind sociality and sunny popular liberalism of Cavour’s political 
temperament,—too large for pique or vanity of any sort,—too unselfish 
for jealousy, sometimes even for caution,—mark the masculine poli- 
tician in striking contrast to the secretive temperament of the Bim. 
peror of the French, which always seems to be planning political 
ambuseades for Europe, and to care less by far for results than for 
their reflex action on his own greatness. Magnanimity is the t 
characteristic of Cavour. It is not conspicuous in the third Napo- 
leon, Though Mr. Dicey’s memoir anticipates, as he very truly 
observes, the time for a full and adequate biography of Count Cavour, 
we should be deeply grateful for it if only for the vigour with which 
it brings out this masculine magnanimity and hearty disinterested. 
ness in Count Cavour’s great genius. Never for an instant could 
the man who had read this book think again of petty cunning in 
connexion with this great statesman. ‘That in his eagerness for great 
and disinterested ends he was sometimes less scrupulous than we 
might wish about the means, no one can deny ; but that finesse was a 
pleasure to him, that he ever preferred an indirect to a direct way, or 
adopted the former without what he considered an absolute necessity 
and real pain, no one who reads this vigorous account of his public 
career, and steady cheerful course through good report and evil 
report, can believe for a moment. Let us follow, briefly, Mr. Dicey’s 
story with especial reference to those speeches and writings of Count 
Cavour which are no longer fresh in the memories of Englishmen. 

Cavour was, as is well known, appointed at the early age of ten 
years a page to Charles Albert, then Prince of Savoy-Carignan. He 
neither liked his work nor performed it so that the Prince liked it, and 
when quickly dismissed, tradition states that the child expressed his joy 
at having “thrown off the pack-saddle.” In early youth, tho 4 a 
strong Liberal from the first, he uniformly despised and disliked the 
conspiracies and secret fraternities of which Italy was so full. A 
letter, written when he was twenty-five, proves that even then 
he saw himself “in dreams the minister of the Kingdom of Italy,” 
but he never dreamt of owing his rise to the revolutionary machinery, 
for he distrusted from the first the weak and servile method of con- 
spiracy by which the Mazzinian party strove to bring about national 
strength and freedom. What he wrote inthe Risorgimen(o, in 1848, 
expressed one of the deepest convictions of his life: 

“What is it which has always ruined the noblest and most just of re- 
volutions? The mania for revolutionary methods; the men who fancied they 
could render themselves independent of the every-day laws of nature, and thought 
they had strength enough to make these laws anew,” 

It was Cavour’s permanent conviction that the orderly discipline 
of an established and regular government was the only true instru. 
ment of a really successful revolution. He did not believe that a train 
of moral gunpowder, fired in different parts of a country, could 
ever organize at once a strong and free system of political order; 
it might give birth, he said, to a despotism or to an anarchy, never 
to a free constitution. As early as November, 1848, he prophesied in 
the Risorgimento that the French Revolution would end soon in a 
second despotism. “ Let us wait a short time, and we shall see as 
the last fruit of the revolutionary measures Louis Napoleon on the 
throne of France.” 

* Cavour: aMemoir, By Edward Dicey. Macmillan. 
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But this is to anticipate. What we wish is to bring out the frank 
and hearty liberalism of Cavour’s political character, as distinguished 
from that unwholesome and so to say medicated type of liberalism 
which the French Imperialists have forced upon the world’s notice. 
Cavour made use of the French alliance for Italy ; but there was no 
real approximation between his politics and the ‘* Napoleonic ideas.” 
He had far too masculine a mind for that hybrid compromise be- 
tween an emasculated tyranny and an hermaphrodite democracy. 
Cavour, as is well known, spent much of his early life in study 
and travel. It was not till 1842, when he was thirty-two years 
old, that he began to take any share even in the political literature 
of Piedmont, nor till 1847, at the age of thirty-seven, that he was 

rsonally mixed up in political affairs. During this preliminary 

ve years he wrote and published occasionally. Mr. Dicey has 
made some important selections from these writings, of which we will 
take a specimen published in the Risorgimento, in December, 1847, 
on the eve of his first appearance in political life. We see from 
it that, staunch as was Cavour’s adherence to the English school 
of political economy, he could understand fully the moral and 
social limits within which alone it could be accepted as a safe prac- 
tical guide : 

“ All the writers, therefore, who have volunteered to undertake the direction 
of this journal, declare unanimously, that they should reckon no increase of public 
wealth an advantage or a real benefit to the country, unless the workmen derive 
an advantage from that increase, to whose production they will have contributed 
a large, if not a principal, part by their labours. ‘Ihe edifice of social industry, 
wherever it is once established, has grown, and will grow, to such a height, as to 
threaten ruin and fearful calamities to society itself, unless its foundations are 
strengthened, and unless the other parts of the building are connected more 
closely with the great base of the working class; alterations which can only be 
produced by rendering that class more moral and more religious, by granting it a 
more liberal education and an eusier existence. . . . . 

“ England, that land of great lessons, has too long neglected this sacred duty. 
While its great conental enaeiame, its immense centres of industry grew to 
a portentous size; while Liverpool and Manchester, in little more than seventy 
years, grew from small villages into colossal cities ; while, in the counties of York 
and Lancashire, capitals accumulated by millions, nothing was done by govern- 
ment, and but little by private individuals, to satisfy the intellectual and moral 
requirements of the new populations whom commerce and industry caused to con- 
centrate in this part of the kingdom. The effects of this culpable neglect, though 
a od icious, remained, for long, bserved. When, however, they were re- 
vealed, by growing public disorders, and by the threatening attitude of the 
Chartist associations, both the Parliament and the public were obliged to investi- 
gate the causes of this evil, and to endeavour to ameliorate the condition of the 
working classes in the great centres of commerce and industry. 

_“‘ A fearful spectacle was the result of these investigations. England perceived 
with terror, that if, at the summit of the social edifice, there was an enlightened, 
conscientious, and energetic class of men, yet, in the lower regions, the vast 
majority grovelled devoid of intelligence or moral instruction, and some were 
found in so abject a state as to be ignorant of the names of God and our Divine 

emer. . . . . 

“ The example of England should be kept before our eyes. Italy, now on the 
eve of entering a great industrial career, should learn from it to attach great 
importance to the welfare of the working classes, and to bestow constant and 
anxious care on the improvement of their condition.” 

Cavour’s first appearance in political life was at the meeting of 
Liberals at the end of 1847 to address Charles Albert on behalf of 
liberal measures. Cavour had the reputation at this time of cherish- 
ing deep aristocratic prejudices,—nor did the bold part he took 
dispel the suspicions entertained of him. He urged the Liberals to ask 
for the constitution, and nothing less. They distrusted him, and did 
not follow his counsel ; Cavour wrote a letter to the King explaining the 

unds of his advice, and the _ drift of European events obliged 
Charles Albert, after much fatal hesitation, to grant it. Cavour was 
then a member of the committee to draw up the electoral law, and 
took a very active part in its deliberations. He heartily opposed 
universal suffrage, for which he never had any esteem. ‘The moral 
qualifications which he considered essential for an elector were inde- 
pendence from all influences of bribery or coercion, political intelli- 
gence enough to judge of a candidate’s merits, and some stake in the 
preservation of order—social character, education, property. In 
the votes of annexation of 1860 he was half compelled to adopt 
universal suffrage by the French alliance ; and on questions of that 
magnitude he probably did not feel that there was nearly so much 
danger of abuse as in ordinary elections ; but even so, he probably 
did not much relish the necessity. Mr. Dicey says : 

“T have been told by an old friend of Cavour's, that not many months ago, he 
met the Premier, and asked him in conversation what he thought of universal 
suffrage. Cavour paused and rubbed his hands, and then, with that strange 
chuckle of his, half cynical, half good-natured, added, ‘Oh! you know, it is a 
capital invention.’ ” 

When, in March, 1848, the revolution broke out in Milan and 
Venice, Cavour, though with little hope for the result, was one of the 
first and most enthusiastic in urging the Sardinian declaration of 
war. He saw that if Sardinia did not lead Italy at that moment, 
her moral influence was lost for ever, and this he thought a greater 
risk than any physical danger. But when, after the defeat of Custoza 
and the conclusion of the armistice with Austria, the Sardinian Par- 
liament met again, he knew that Sardinia had done all that was possible 
and virtually lost, he was very anxious to prevent the second fatal cam- 

aign, and urged a diplomatic attempt to secure terms by French and 

lish intervention, which made him excessively unpopular among 
the democrats of Piedmont. He fought eagerly and desperately at this 
time to support the constitutional government against tle mad pressure 
of the democratic war-party. He voted with the Balbo Ministry for 
this purpose. He then supported the Revel-Pinelli Ministry, which 
tried to resist the last mad rush into war. For this he incurred the 





most opprobrious insults, and could scarcely make his voice heard in 
the Chamber. The Gioberti (religious-democratic) party nicknamed 
him “ Milord” Camillo, from his Anglicanizing creed, and the Con- 
cordia, the organ of that party, loaded him with scurrilous abuse, 





and, when Parliament was dissolved, raised a cry that prevented his 


re-election for Turin. Yet so generous was he, that as soon as he saw 
reason to believe that Gioberti himself, on his accession to power, 
wished to inaugurate a moderate policy and to check the war mania, 
then he forgot all these injuries, gave oa all his support, so that on 
the evening of Gioberti’s fall from power, he came to the office of the 
Risorgimento to thank Cavour for his generous help. This was the 
policy of a thoroughly generous constitutional politician,—not of a 
disciple of the Napoleonic finesse. 
hen the war was resumed and ended by the defeat of Novara, 
the abdication of Charles Albert, the accession of Victor Emanuel, 
and the signing of a treaty of peace depressing enough to all true 
Italian hopes, Cavour lent his whole force to the support of the 
anger © in that moment of shame and unpopularity, doing his 
est to persuade the enraged democrats to accede quietly to the 
terms of a peace which, though humiliating, was the only alternative 
of utter ruin. But no sooner was this crisis passed than he took the 
lead in that long series of reforms, mainly on ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, which, while it embroiled Piedmont with the Pope, and before 
long again estranged her from Austria, enabled her to lead the Liberal 
movement in Italy. Not a year after the battle of Novara, he was 
foremost in supporting the Siccardi bill, which suppressed the eccle- 
siastical courts and subjected the clergy in civil matters to the com- 
mon law. And this was the first occasion of his entry into the 
Ministry. Santa Rosa, the Minister of Commerce, dying suddenly, 
the priest of his parish, by order of the Archbishop of Turin, refused 
him extreme unction unless he would confess his sin in supporting this 
bill, which he declined to do. Public indignation rose so high as to 
demand that Santa Rosa’s place should be filled by another promineut 
supporter of the same great measure, and Cavour was chosen. Within 
five years he had, at the greatest sacrifice of personal friendships, to 
carry a further ecclesiastical reform, and Mr. Dicey mentions a curious 
incident showing the value which Cavour really set on the privileges 
of communion. It is striking, as showing either the strong social 
temperament of Count Cavour—a temperament sensitive to the pain 
of asolitary position—or, on the other hand, as evincing a deeper belief 
in the power of the Catholic sacraments than he has hitherto had 
credit for: 

“Since Cavour's death a strange incident has become known to me in con- 
nexion with this measure. When the discussion was at its height, Cavour told 
a private friend of his that, mindful of Santa Rosa's fate, he had made arrange- 
ments with a priest whom he could trust, so that he might rely on the last 
sacraments being administered to him in the case of death. Whether this 
forethought was due to a conviction, that the fact of his dying unabsolved, would 
be an injury te the cause for which he lived, or whether it was owing to some 
deeper and more personal feeling, is one of those mysteries which, perhaps, he 
himself could scarce have explained fully. It is certain that when he died, this 
priest, | the now well-known Fra Giacomo, was not wanting to the promise 
given. 

The political conduct we have thus far traced is not that of an 
Italian intriguer, but of a steady, frank, resolute coustitutionalist—a 
genuine Italian Whig, with far more of that genial pleasure in 


familiarity with the people than ever marked an English Whig. 


Krom the period of the Crimean war, which we have now reached, 
Cavour’s policy and marvellous success are so well known that we 
need not follow Mr. Dicey’s footsteps again over that frequently worn 
track. But we think that not even ce biographer has drawn sufficient 
attention to the fact that Imperialist influences never bent Cavour to 
one single infraction of the constitutional rights of Sardinia. We 
can all remember the ungenerous English prophecies that followed so 
thick upon the Act empowering Victor Emanuel to dispense for a 
time with his Parliament,—the significant innuendoes that the French 
army once in Italy, the Sardinian ideas of freedom would be perma- 
nently assimilated to those of Louis Napoleon. No doubt the 
Emperor’s pressure was painfully felt after Villafranca; but Cavour 
proved his hearty loyalty to the Italian constitution. And the 
remainder of that great career cannot be better summarized than in 
Lord Palmerston’s noble words in the House of Commons, of which 
every true Englishman is justly proud: “It may be truly said of 
Count Cavour, that he has left a name ‘to point a moral and adorn a 
tale.’ The moral which is to be drawn from the life of Count Cavour 
is this—that a man of transcendent talents, of indomitable energy, 
and of inextinguishable patriotism, may, by the impulses which his 
own single mind may give to his countrymen, aiding a righteous 
cause—for I shall so call it, in spite of what may be said to the con- 
trary—and, seizing favourable opportunities, notwithstanding diffi- 
culties that appear at first sight insurmountable, confer on his 
country the greatest and most inestimable benefits. That is the 
moral to be drawn from the history of Count Cavour. The tale with 
which his memory will be associated is one of the most extraordinary 
—I may say the most romantic—that are recorded in the annals of the 
world. We have seen under his influence and guidance a people 
who were supposed to have become torpid in the enjoyment of 
luxury, to have been enervated by the pursuits of pleasure, and to 
have had no knowledge or feeling on polities except what may have 
been derived from the traditions of their history and the _— of 
rival States—we have seen that people, under his guidance and at 
his call, rising from the slumber of ages with the power of a giant 
refreshed, breaking that spell by which they had so long been bound, 
and displaying on great occasions the courage of heroes, the sagacity 
of statesmen, the wisdom of philosophers, and obtaining for them- 
selves that unity of political existence which for centuries had been 
denied them. i say that these are great events in history, aud that 
the man whose name will go down to posterity connected with such 
a series of events, whatever may have been the period of his death, 
however premature it may have been for the hopes of his countrymen, 
cannot be said to have died too soon for his glory and his fame.” 
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A few words from Mr. Dicey’s volume as to the private side of this 
t statesman’s life, and we have done. That, too, was in harmon 
with the picture we have drawn of a Southern Liberal—a man with 
a keen liking for the people, as well as a strong conviction that they 
should be taught to govern themselves. No Machiavellian intriguer 
could be thus described : 


“True, too, to his Piedmontese nature, the private life of Cavour was a very 
simple and unpretending one. He rose between four and five, had audiences 
chiefly on matters connected with his oom property till six, breakfasted very 
lightly, according to Italian fashion, and then, with the interval of half an hour's 
walk in the middle of the day, worked till the Chambers met. He dined late, 
after the Chambers were over, and almost always, except on the rare occasions 
when he gave state dinners, alone with his brother, When dinner was over he 
smoked a cigar, sitting in summer-time on his balcony, where the citizens of 
Turin used to come and look at ‘ the Count,’ as they were wont to call him; then 
slept for balf an hour, and worked again till he went to bed at midnight. His 
amusements were few and simple. He would drive out at times with his brother in 
a pony carriage, known to all Turin. When he was dead tired he went to the 
theatre, and generally fell asleep there; and, in truth, what he seemed to enjoy 
most was going over, whenever he could spare time, to his own estates at Leri, 
or to his brother’s property at Santena, and there strolling about the fields, talk- 
ing with the farmers, and watching the progress of his agricultural experiments. 
His was a rich genial nature, which took interest in everything and everybody 
that he came across; and so, all persons, who had to do with him in private life, 
became fond of him, not so much for his open-banded charity as for the ready 
kindly sympathy, which was never wanting.” 

And he was loved eagerly by the people whom he so much loved. 
Mr. Dicey has the following pathetic anecdote of Cavour’s burial ; 

“In the village of Santena there resides a well-to-do landed proprietor, who, 
years ago, made his fortune as a mason. On the occasion of Cavour’s funeral the 
farmer bogged rmission to be allowed for the time to resume his old trade, and 
fasten up the slab himself. The permission was granted, and when the work was 
done some one noticed to him that the black clothes he had put on for the 
funeral were stained with plaster marks. ‘ Don't touch them,’ he answered; ‘I 
shall leave these clothes, just as they are, to my children as the most precious 
of my possessions.’ And the stained clothes now hang treasured up in the house 
of the mason-farmer.” 

Once more let us thank Mr. Dicey for this terse and genial memoir. 
As it will doubtless reach more than one edition, we must notice that 
it is very carelessly printed and punctuated; many obvious errata 
would be noticed on the least careful revision. It would be worth 
while to correct them; for in the long interval which must elapse 
before any authentic narrative of Cavour’s life, illustrated by private 

pers, can be published, nothing is likely to appear which can surpass 
in vigour and manly pathos this picture of the brief but noble 
romantic story of the greatest of European statesmen. 





A HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF.* 


Cartan Mayne Remn’s numerous public will read eagerly any book 
which bears his name on the title-page ; but they will not gene- 
rally be as much pleased with this translation as they have been 
with any one well of his own. ‘The reason for this we take to 
be the want, in M. de Bellemare’s story, of the humorous pas- 
sages, and of the vivid descriptions of scenery and natural objects 
which make the “Scalp Hunters,” “ Rifle Rangers,” &c., so in- 
tensely interesting to Young Respectability “in populous city 
pent ;”—interesting indeed to of all ages and conditions 
who feel at times within them the promptings of the natural man 
to run wild in woods, or anywhere else out of the world of routine 
and broadcloth conventionality. As long as a civilized people keep 
enough of the savage alive within them to make them a 
gladly from well-built houses, well-cooked dinners, well-bred people, 
and “all the refinements of life,” for the chance of “ roughing 
it” in deserts and dangerous places, so long we may feel sure 
that their state is sound, and not rotten at the core. The popu- 
larity of such novels as Captain Mayne Reid’s, full of daring ad- 
venture and life among primitive and barbarous races, is of itself 
significant of the fact that Young England has not had the life 
choked out of it by = neckeloth, nor its eyes blinded by 

rpetual gazing on gold. 
er Hero Se Spile of Himself is not, as its title indicates it to be, 
a comic novel; nor is it a serio-comic one, although it contains 
many dramatic situations of real comedy and some of good farce, 
We cannot quite understand how it happens, but a feeble smile is 
the only approach to mirth which the contrary fortunes of Don Cor- 
nelio Lantejas, student of theology in the University of Valladolid, 
in New Spain, are able to raise within us. 

-In the Mexican war of independence of 1810-11, our hero be- 


came, quite against his will, aide-de-camp to the priest-soldier | 





mach puzzled by these deserted houses and unnecessary boats. His 
horse can carry him no further ; a chance traveller, who has overtaken 
him, promises to ride on to the next hacienda and send him another 
horse. Don Cornelio is worn out with fatigue and hunger, and 
seeing a hammock between two trees, gets up into it and goes to 
sleep. While he is asleep, the cause of the desertion of the houses 
and the fastening of the canoes in the trees is explained. A network 
of small rivers around this desolate plain is about to rise and inun- 
date the country. ‘The inhabitants fons made their annual prepara- 
tion for this event, leaving the canoes fastened in the trees for the 
benefit of travellers who may be overtaken by the rising waters. 
During Cornelio’s sleep we are conducted to the banks of the nearest 
river, and there make acquaintance with Costal and his negro friend, 
Clara, a rather cowardly man, not a young woman. Costal is in- 
tent upon performing some heathenish incantation to evoke one 
of the ancient Mexican gods, who will not appear to a single wor- 
shipper, and on this account only he has a companion. But the 
howling of jaguars near at hand diverts the Indian from his immediate 
object, and getting into a canoe or periagua with the negro, they 
= along the stream in search of the brutes. Upon leaving the 

auks of the stream, covered with trees, bamboos, and reeds, they 
come upon a vast plain on a level with the water, not very far from 
the spot where the student of theology has gone to sleep in the 
hammock : 

“* An immense plain came before his eye, that seemed to stretch to the verge 
of the horizon. Through this ran the river, its waters almost on a level with 
the banks—which were covered with a grassy sward, and without a single tree. 
At some distance from the curve the stream almost doubled back on i'self— 
forming a verdant delta, around the apex of which ran the road that led to the 
hacienda of Las Palmas. 

“ The rays of the setting sun were flooding the plain with a transparent golden 
haze, which hung over the empurpled bosom of the water on which the canoe was 
floating. Just above, in the middle of the current, and scarce two shots distant 
from where the two men were, a sight appeared to the ravished eyes of the tiger- 
hunter that caused him at once to change his position in the boat. 

“* Mira!’ exclaimed he, in a half whisper. ‘Look, Clara! Did you ever 
behold a more beautiful sight?” 

“With his claws stuck into the floating carcase of a colt upon which he was 
feeding, an enormous jaguar was suffering himself to float gently down the 
stream. It was the male one, the same from which the last howlings had 
proceeded. 

“With his head outstretched and curving over his fore paws, his hind 
drawn up under his belly, his back highly arched, and his flanks quivering wit 
a supple undulation that betokened activity and power, was seen the royal beast 
of the American jungle. The dying rays of the sun falling upon his glossy skin 
displayed his splendid coat of bright yellow ocellated with spots of deepest black, 

“ It was one of those beautiful savage spectacles often exhibited to the eyes of 
the Indian hunter—a magnificent episode in that eternal poem which the wil- 
derness is constantly repeating. —o- 

“ The words were scarce out of the negro’s mouth, when a sharp screech heard 
at some distance proclaimed the coming of the other juguar; and the moment 
after she was seen bounding over the savanna, with a rapidity and gracefulness 
superb beyond admiration. 

“ At the distance of about two hundred yards from the bank, as also from the 
canoe, she came to a sudden stop; and with muzzle raised aloft, scenting the 
air, and flanks = like an arrow after striking its mark, she remained for 
some moments fixed to the spot. Meanwhile, the two whelps, that had been left 
in the covert of the bushes were seen hastening to join her. The canoe, no longer 
propelled by the paddle, began to spin round with the ripple, keeping about the 
same distance between it and the tiger crouched on the floating carcase.” 

Owing to the terror of the negro, who cannot keep the canoe 
steady, Costal loses his shot, and the male jaguar gets off thus : 

‘“‘ Giving utterance to a loud scream, the animal buried his sharp teeth in the 
carcase, tore from it a large mouthful, and then making a ——— bound passed 
from the floating body to the bank. In another moment he had rejoined his 
mate with her young ones, and all were soon beyond the range of the hunter's 
carabine. The two terrible creatures appeared to hesitate as to whether they 
should return to the attack, or retreat. Then giving a simultaneous scream, 
both stretched off at full gallop across the plain, followed by their cachorros.” 

These beasts, warned by their instinct, take refuge from the inun- 
dation by climbing up the very trees between which Cornelio’s ham- 
mock is slung, which trees are already tenanted by various venomous 
serpents, also terrified by the inundation. Meanwhile, Don Rafael 
falls in with the Indian and the negro at their incantations, and 
inquires his way to the hacienda Las Palmas. By this time Costal, 
the Indian, remembers the coming inundation, and bids Don Rafael 
ride for his life, as the waters will overtake him if he linger. The 
danger being explained to the traveller, who finds that his guides 
have a boat and are safe, he urges them to go to the rescue of the 
poor student, whose horse could not carry him on, They do so, and 
find Don Cornelio in a terrible condition, under the ferocious gaze of 
jaguars and serpents in the branches above, and with a vast sheet of 


Morelos, who was one of the best leaders of the revolution begun by | water rolling just under his bed. They rescue him in their canoe, 
Hidalgo. The scene of the tale before us is in the province of Oajaca, | and paddle away to the hacienda Las Palmas. Don Rafael is almost 
in New Spain, and it concerns a certain young officer of the Royal! drowned before he reaches -it, but is saved to become the accepted 


Dragoons and his lady-love, a beautiful Creole of Oajaca, rather more | Jover of a daughter of the house. 


Here the story, as illustrative of 


than it concerns any one else, unless it be Costal, an indian pur sang,|\the revolutionary war, may be said to begin. The poor youn 
y ) is ] young 


who is the descendant of the Caciques of the Zapotaque tribe—the | 
ancient lords of Anahuac. He is a veritable hero of the Cooper or | 


Mayne Reid novel. Brave and generous, proud of his lineage yet 


faithful to his masters, superstitious yet sagacious—Costal, the tigrere | 
or jaguar hunter, is a hero of the Indian type, as Don Rafael de Tres 

flas is of the Mexican-Spanish type; each is strong and beautiful after | 
his kind. Don Cornelio is neither strong nor beautiful, but he is made 
to appear valiant and even heroic in spite of himself. His first ad-| 
venture of peril is caused by going to sleep in a hammock slung on a | 


Vi 


tree. He is journeying through a desolate tract of country from 
which the inhabitants have fled, leaving boats and periaguas fastened 
up in the branches of trees. No river or water is in sight, and he is 





A Hero in Spite of Himself. 
Captain Mayne Reid. Three volumes. Hurst and Blackett. 


From the French of Luis de Bellemare. By 
\ 


student is involved in a blunder of the royalist party, and they set a 
price on his head as a traitor; and to save his life he is obliged to 
take service with Morelos. He is not aware how utterly unwarlike 
his new recruit is, but, knowing him to be honest and trustworthy, 
gives him much business of danger and honour, in all of which, by a 
lucky concurrence of events, Cornelio appears to be surpassingly wise 
and brave—a hero in spite of himself. All this might have been 
made very amusing, but we are bound to say that it is not so, and 
that no one can read it without feeling how completely a good sub- 
ject has been thrown away. If Captain Mayne Reid had but 
“adapted,” instead of translated, M. de Bellemare’s story, we should 
not have been cheated of our hearty laughter. The incidents of the 
war related in the course of these volumes are, probably, ve 

truthful; they are cruel and sanguinary enough to be historic an 
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not fictitious. The story of Don Rafael’s love and his revenge for 
the murder of his father is a very one ; and we may say, in 
brief, that the book is full of good materials for wild and adventurous 
fiction, but that they have been half wasted by bad management. 





SAVONAROLA.* 

S1cror Vittak1’s History of Savonarola is so good that it bids fair 
to be classical. The researches of the author have thrown a flood of 
light on the dark or doubtful passages of his hero’s life. His style 
has the merits of conciseness and energy which are rare everywhere, 
and doubly rare in modern Italian literature. A Catholic, an Italian, 
and a Florentine, writing in the second renaissance of national life, 
Signor Villari has the special qualification of a and intelli- 
gence which only fail when the point of view becomes European 
and transcends local experience. In other words, he seems to us to 
understand Savonarola perfectly as the man, the monk, and the 
patriot, and to misapprehend him only in his relations as a prophet 
to alltime. No comparison could be more unfortunate than that 
which couples the names of Savonarola and Columbus; and no praise 
more injudicious than that which speaks of the last ry of asce- 
ticism as “a standard-bearer of the Renaissance” and “a prophet 
of modern civilization.” Still, when all deductions have been made, 
the book is sufficiently considerable to do honour not only to its 
author but to his regenerated country. Even where Signor Villari’s 
narrative is unfortunately coloured by his theory, he writes from so 
full a knowledge, and with such precision, that it is easy for the reader 
to correct a faulty argument by the facts given in the text, and the 
invaluable documents in the Appendix. It is pleasant to think that 
so temperate a work by a sincere Catholic could not have been pub- 
lished if Italy had not been set free. It is the literary first-fruits of 
Solferino and Calatafimo. 

At a time when the reactionary press still imputes it as a crime to 
Italy that it did not consolidate itself in the fifteenth century, it is 
worth while to glance at the circumstances under which the tyranny 
of Lorenzo di Medici was possible. The municipal traditions of the 
Roman Empire, and the physical features of the peninsula, inter- 
sected by the Apennines, had combined to favour the growth of in- 
dependent cities. In Tuscany alone there were three—Florence, 
Pisa, and Siena—any one of which was grander than the capitals of 
ag and France. The churches and palaces then built still tower 
in almost supernatural beauty over the vulgar or trivial architecture 
of the last three centuries. Florence alone could send an army into 
the field ; had subjugated and garrisoned its rival, Pisa, and was rich 
in a romantic commerce with the East. Within two centuries and a 
half it had produced the greatest European poet, the founder of 
novel literature, and the grandest, almost the only, school of art. It 
is scarcely wonderful if a people whose walls enclosed the house of 
Dante and the dome of Brunelleschi allowed the glories of their city 
to obliterate all thought of a common but almost legendary Italian 
fatherland. The dangers of a divided country were as yet unknown 
by experience, and the only head under whom all could have been 
united was trebly distasteful as a priest, as resident in Rome, and 
as a possible foreigner. Meanwhile, the growth of a commercial 
nobility, living within the walls of the town, and yet too weak to 
establish themselves separately as feudal seigneurs, was undermining 
the local liberties which had hindered national union. Families like 
the Strozzi, Pitti, and Soderini, at once contemptuous of their fellow- 
citisens, ambitious of power, and more ambitious of display, were 
prepared to make any sacrifice to the vulgar desire of place and pri- 
vilege. Incapable of uniting without a head, they succumbed to 
the strong wills and unscrupulous politics of Cosmo and Lorenzo 
di Medici. They accepted despotism, not because it relieved them 
from anarchy, but because it gave them a court. Lorenzo understood 
his mission, half monarch and half lord mayor. He occupied the 
commons on public buildings, and amused them with holidays and 
feasts. He fed the eye with noble but voluptuous works of art, 
and the ear with impure Carnival songs. He evened opposition at 
home in blood, and purchased peace abroad with submission and in- 
famy. It was his peculiar merit to understand literature, and his rare 
fortune that the ablest men of letters were then in the market. 
Florence became the home of a Platonic academy, which reverenced 
Plato as a saint, and curiously ignored God. The thinkers of the 
time, Plotho and Ficinus, even Pico di Mirandola, produced no 
single great work, and originated no thoughts that have survived 
them. Accidentally they prepared the way for reform in demolishing 
the logic of the schools; but, as Gibbon has well described it, it 
was “the collision of adverse servitudes.” Meanwhile the worst 
vices of heathen society were rampant among men who affected to 
be scurrilous like Martial, and vicious like the contemporaries of 
Petronius. 

Jerome Savonarola, born 1452, was the third son of a courtier of 
Ferrara. The founder of the family had been a physician, and 
Jerome, a clever boy and a younger son, was destined early in life 
for the medical profession. To this he owed the advantage of an ex- 
cellent secular education, which embraced a knowledge of the arts 
and scholastic philosophy. But accident altered the course of the 
young man’s life. He fell in love with a young girl, the natural 

aughter of one of the Strozzi, who had taken refuge in Ferrara from 
some proscription of his party in Florence. The bastard daugliter 
of a patrician rejected the suit of the bourgeois medical student with 
disdain ; Savonarola’s titles to nobility were still unrecognized. In 
his bitterness, he turned for comfort to thoughts of that other life, 





* La Storia di Girolamo Savonarola e de’ suoi Tempi. Narrata da Pasquale Villari, 
con l’Ajuto di nuovi Documenti. London: D, Nutt. 





in which, as he expressed it, it would be “ well known what soul was 


of gentle lineage.” After a year of hard inward stru 
solved to become a monk (1475). He took his lute and made such 
sorrowful music upon it, that his mother, as if moved by a spirit of 
divination, in a moment turned pitifully towards him, and ecid “My 
son, this is a sign of departure.” “Two days later the convent gates 
of St. Dominic in Bologna closed upon the young novice.” In the 
letter which announced his change of life to his father, he declared 
that “the reason which had decided him was that he could not any 
longer endure the great corruption of the times, and that he saw vice 
exalted and virtue cast down throughout all Italy.” This abhor- 
rence of evil grew with him during seven years’ seclusion. The com- 
pressed fervour of a prophet already fired him, when, in 1482. as 
war threatened Ferrara, he was sent away for safety to Florence 

where the convent of St. Mark’s is thenceforth associated with his 
glory and his life. Almost founded anew by the Medici, it enjoyed 
their special protection, and had been enriched by them with a large 
library. The monks seem to have discerned the talent of their new 
brother, and employed him to preach Lent sermons in Florence and 
the neighbourhood. In the capital itself he was not at first successful ; 
a brilliant popular preacher threw him into the shade. But in 1486, 
Savonarola expounded the Apocalypse at Brescia, and, gradually 
dilating into aw. foretold the near approach of Divine ven- 
geance upon the city, and described the horrors of a storm. Twenty- 
six years later, in 1512, there were many living who remembered the 
preacher’s warnings as they suffered the worst fate of the conquered 
from Gaston de Foix’s soldiery. But even at the time the success 
of Savonarola’s preaching was Italian. Presently, he had occasion to 
speak in a chapter of his Order at Reggio, and he kindled again with 
the spirit of Elijah. Among his hearers was the elder Pico di Miran- 
dola, a graceful young man of three-and-twenty, but even then learned, 
and loving truth with the passion of those who die for it. Pico, the 
friend of Politian and Lorenzo the Magnificent, was Christian in 
spite of his culture, and recommended the new teacher to the patron- 
age of the tyrant of Florence. Savonarola did not need patronage ; 
he was already a power in himself; but the fact that he was 
courted and vainly courted by the chief magistrate of the city no 
doubt added to his influence over the vulgar. In 1491 he was 
chosen prior of St. Mark’s. “A stranger,” said Lorenzo, bitterly 
* has come into my house, and will not even visit me.” Savonarola’s 
first visit was reserved for the usurper’s death-bed. “Is there any 
mercy,” asked the dying man, “ for such sins as I have committed ?” 
“Three things thou needest,” said Savonarola: “to trust heartily 
in God, to restore the wealth thou hast taken wrongfully, and to set 
Florence free.” As the first two conditions were articulated, Lorenzo 
had bowed assent; at the third he scornfully turned his face from 
the accuser. Savonarola departed, and the tyrant died unabsolved 
(1492). 

The fall of Lorenzo’s dynasty followed quickly upon his death. 
His degenerate son, Piero, who employed Michael Angelo on a statue 
of snow, was coarse and violent as well as frivolous, and offended the 
decorum and courtesy which had survived morals and liberty in 
Florence. Revolt was already ripe against him when he went with 
unnecessary hastiness to conciliate the French, who had swept down 
like an avalanche from the Alps, with offers that would have ruined 
the country he only cared to enslave. In a burst of generous in- 
dignation, the people declared him deposed, and drove his family 
and chief partisans from the city. Savonarola was the first ambas- 
sador of the new Government. He appeared in the French camp, 
and addressed the sickly, half-idiotic king as God’s instrument, 
destined by Heaven to reform the Church, and put an end to the 
sufferings of Italy. The French readily acquiesced in the announce- 
ment of their divine mission, but a licentious court, and soldiers 
flushed with success, did not easily rise to its level. They entered 
Florence as conquerors, and tried to impose ruinous terms as the 
condition of their departure. The firmness of Gino Capponi saved 
the commonwealth. His threat to ring the city bells and proclaim 
war intimidated the French, who were not prepared to risk the un- 
certain chances of battle in the streets. Charles consented to leave 
Florence in possession of its old dominion and of its new liberties. 

The question of a constitution was now all important. As the 
cause of the Medici was irretrievably lost in public estimation, 
opinion was divided between two models—the Venetian, of a close 
aristocracy, and one more democratic, resembling the old traditions 
of the commonwealth. Savonarola had no connexion with the 
nobility, and no sympathies with the godless patrician culture of the 
times. With the instinct of a reformer, he felt that his only chance 
of bringing in the —— of Christ was by enlisting the enthusiasm 
of the lower orders. He succeeded in establishing a grand council of 
the citizens, which numbered three thousand in all, and was the ulti- 
mate depositary of power. Unfortunately, this was divided into 
three sections, each of which was to do duty for the whole in alter- 
nate periods of six months. The policy of the republic was therefore 
certain to fluctuate as one or another section came into power, and 
this instability of purpose was reproduced in the Signoria, or execu- 


les, he re- 





tive magistracy. For atime Savonarola prevailed. The worldly and 
\aristocratie Arrabbiati opposed him in the city, the Medici plotted 
| against him in every part of the peninsula, and the Pope dreaded his 
| prophecies and suspected his reforms. But the personal ascendancy 
‘of the man was irresistible. He had put his whole life of suffering 
jand thought into his words, and the city trembled as he preached. 
| Women stripped themselves of their ornaments, merchants gave back 
their unrighteous gains, and the voice of prayer was heard in the street 
jas often as in the church, Thus far it was nothing more than 
‘an ordinary revival. But the prophet aimed at a more enduring 
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He desired, in his own city at least, to destroy whatever | it. The evidence that the industrial classes avail themselves will- 
urch ; art, learning, and love | ingly of the instruction offered, or that they are really being in- 
were proscribed as pitilessly as passion and sin. He wished, as he duced to listen to-the lectures in the different places where they 
himself said, to make Florence one great monastery, that it might be | are appointed, is not satisfactory. It appears From the Report 
better worthy of Christ, whom he had proclaimed head of the com-| that there is a fair number (89) of persons undergoing the train- 
monwealth. He wrote hymns to replace the Carnival songs, and| ing for enabling them to become certificated teachers. What may 
would fain have regenerated art by inducing its disciples to paint the | be the grade in life of these persons we are not informed, buat 
Virgin and saints without form or comeliness. As his success halted | we suspect it is not generally that of the industrial classes. That 








uest. 
divided the heart of man with the 











UM 


behind his wishes, he proclaimed war with the guilty genius of past | there are so many candidates for certificates only shows that there 


s and the Renaissance. Anathema, let them be burned! was the 
sentence that went forth in solemn earnest against the works of 
Plato and the pictures of Leonardo da Vinci. Twice during the 
prophet’s time of power was a search for ornaments, books, and 
works of art carried out by young disciples; and the poems of 
Petrarch, the novels of Boceacio, pictures, and even statues, were 
heaped, along with head-dresses oa — on a great pyre in the 
square of the Signoria. Bacio della Porta cast his own works into the 
flame, and is known thenceforward as Fra Bartolommeo, still an artist, 
but looking heavenward for inspiration. We regret that Signor Villari 
has tried to extenuate this “ Burning of Vanities.” No doubt it is 
only an episode in the life of Savonarola, but it is one that paints the 
man. Between the ascetic and the world there can be no compro- 
mise. After all, the contents of that pyre—though a merchant offered 
to redeem them with twenty-two thousand florins —are of little 
account compared with a single such life as that of Pico di Mirandola, 
whom a kindred fanaticism persuaded to renounce learning and the 
world, that he might assume the habit of a Franciscan. 

It is scarcely necessary to describe the inevitable fate of enthu- 
siasm armed with power, and inspired by the terrible logic of one 
unswerving purpose. ‘Those who have seen the picture of the Re- 
former, by his great disciple Fra Bartolommeo—the glowing eyes, 
the thin nervous face, and the full passionate lips—will understand 
that Savonarola was not a mere bloodless saint, who had stepped into 
life from the canvas of Fra Angelico, but a man of impulse and sym- 

thies, whose secret of strength was in the heart rather than in the 
rain. Two reproaches rest upon his memory. Animated by local 
patriotism, he  gemge the liberties of Pisa, and he is said to have 
punished bloodily a conspiracy of the Medici, with the fatal hope 
of perpetuating the republic, as if the stones of his new Church 
could be laid in blood. Signor Villari, indeed, excuses him as having 
taken no part in the proceedings; but they were conducted by one 
of his partisans, and the language of Guicciardini and Machiavel is 
explicit as to his own consent. Those who sympathize with the man 
may rejoice that defeat saved him from further perplexities, a 
from preaching by the iy a who was then Borgia, with a hostile 
Signoria in power, and his hold on the people weakened by the mere 
reaction against all tumultuous excitement, he succumbed to the baser 
fanaticism of a Franciscan, whose weak brain was kindled by jealousy 
of the Dominicans, and who challenged him or any of his disciples 


to walk through fire, that God might give judgment for the right. | 


The people caught at the prospect of a dramatic appeal to Heaven, and 
the Signoria determined to ruin Savonarola by its issue. They pur- 
posely interposed delays, which the crowd interpreted to the discredit 
of the Reformer. The convent of St. Mark’s was besieged, and the 
prior, with two of his chief disciples, carried off to prison. The hor- 
rible story of the tortures by which an exquisitely sensitive man was 
induced to talk at random and accuse himself, the false accounts of 
his confession circulated by the magistracy, and the great final scene 
of the martyrdom, have never till now been adequately told. To those 
who look back upon it, the most strange feature of all may seem to be 
that a Papal legate presided over the murder. For, tried as he was 
by the censures of his superiors, Savonarola died as he had lived, the 
loyal son of the Church. The genius of medieval Catholicism, the 
_= of Pacomius and Benedict, had been revived in the man who saw 
t 


e world in a new era of life, and clung singly to the Cross. The | 


iving up all for Christ was not with him a mere renunciation of 

ome and the gains of a profession, but the sacrifice of music and 
art, which no man more keenly appreciated, and a breaking off from 
two thousand years of progress. Philosophy bowed before him in 
Pico, art did homage to him in Fra Bartolommeo, and the Church in 
its Head strangled him. The next man who knocked at the gates of 
Rome was followed by the hosts of that new world, in which the 
genius of the Italian Reformer had divined an eternal antagonism to 
the Church. The middle ages end with Savonarola, as Luther is the 
founder of modern society. 





SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND ART.* 
Science and Art have been brought into an unnatural kind of union 
by the creation of a department embracing under one head and one 
management two subjects which are manifestly distinct in many 
essential respects. 
stituted of such very opposite elements to the scientific faculty, that 
we can hardly see how the education of it should be at all associated 
with the culture of science, even in its applied form. We might 
with equal reason attempt to favour the study of mathematics and 
astronomy by classing those subjects with poetry under one depart- 
mental head. It is not that for a moment any objection could be 
found to the motive held in view by the Council on Education to 


afford instruction to the industrial classes in those branches of | 


science which have a direct bearing on their occupation ; this is un- 
questionably a desirable object. But the Report before us, leads us 
to mistrust the system and the kind of administration that guides 


* Eighth Report of the Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on 
Education 


The artistic faculty is one that seems to be con- | 


are so many desirous of obtaining the office of teacher and enjoying 
| the small emolument of 20/., 15/., or 10/. a year for their services in 
the evening in teaching what they know to the classes. Teachers in 
navigation, we should add, obtain salaries varying from that of head 
| master, which is 120/7., 1002. or 80/., according to the grade which 
| he took in examination, to that of assistant-master, which runs from 
80/7. to 407. That this affords a factitious estimate as to the spread 
of scientific knowledge among the industrial classes, is shown by the 
fact. mentioned in the Report, that “ the Professors of the universities 
and other persons of well-known acquirements” have applied for the 
certificate to become teachers. When we come to seek for some 
analysis of the education supposed to be going on at the thirty 
schools of science established, the Report becomes wonderfully 
meagre. There are no tables showing either the number of lectures 
given or the average amount of attendance upon each, So many 
| fees have been paid varying from 3d. to 1s. 3d. each person, so many 
| have attended during the year, and so many certificates in the three 
grades were awarded. From the Report of Captain Donelly, R.E., 
who is the inspector of these schools, we observe that most of the 
| students are boys, and a large proportion of these came from schools 
of superior rank, such as the City of London School, and others 
under private superintendence. We refer to this in no spirit of dis- 
ge but to show that the influence of the department is 
earing rather upon the lower strata of the middle classes than upon 
the strictly industrial classes. It would be satisfactory if we could 
perceive that some of the thousands of young artisans were de- 
voting a portion of their time and their earnings to the sources 
of improvement which science assuredly offers them, and for which 
this country provides the means. ‘The attendance of students 
= the courses of science instruction delivered at the head school 
of the department, South Kensington, is shown, by the table of the 
Report, to have been very far from satisfactory. “From most of the 
| large number of schools in the metropolis not a single student is 
entered, Here and there some well-known public school, such as St. 
Mark’s College, Chelsea, or the Royal Military Asylum, send 20 or 30 
boys; but we should not like to vouch for the interest in the instruction 
to be estimated from this. The chief attendants were schoolmasters 
and a few schoolmistresses, and a certain fair proportion of pupil 
teachers. The attendance upon the other courses, embracing geo- 
metry, architecture, physics, chemistry, geology, botany, zoology, 
animal products and food, physical geography, navigation, and on t 
artistic anatomy of the human form, was tolerably good ; but there 
is nothing to show that the persons who paid the small fee of six- 
pence to each lecture were not of the middle class. We should be 
| glad to know that the industrial classes were availing themselves of 
| the opportunity, and to be spared the doubt whether the middle 
| class was not benefited inordinately by this great boon to them. 
This, however, is the kind of information the Report fails to give, 
and in the absence of it, the question arises whether this department 
of the national education plan is well administered, and whether it is 
possible to manage cfliciently two such extensive branches of 
public instruction throughout the kingdom under the one super- 
intendence. To do this effectually would tax the ability of a 
Humboldt or a Bunsen. It is of the first importance, also, to 
see that the expenditure upon this department, which in seven 
years has reached to within a very few hundreds of the annual cost 
of the British Museum (100,4142.), is applied to the benefit of those 
classes who would otherwise be without the advantages. In con- 
sidering these points, it is necessary to discriminate between inspec- 
| tion and administration, The inspector merely reports what he 
| observes, and in this case not very vonage: | or intelligently ; it is for 
| the superintendent of the whole system, whoever that personage may 
be, to deal with the plan. Now, the Report gives only a brief sum- 
mary of the reports from the central and local schools, signed by 
Lord Granville and Mr. Robert Lowe—a document evidently duly 
prepared and submitted by the department, and not by the Educa- 
tional Council, who are ostensibly responsible. 

The greater part of this Report is occupied in detailing the condi- 
tion of the schools of art in London and in the principal towns, and 
describing the new acquisitions to the central museum at South 
Kensington, and those at Edinburgh and Dublin, with the successful 
results of the travelling museums. But here again, in place of a 
systematic report from the general superintendent of the Art Depart- 
ment, Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., the Report supplies simply the brief 
report which the head master of the training school at South Ken- 
sington writes to the secretary of the Science and Art Department, 

who is also Mr. Henry Cole, C.B. We must confess to some disap- 
| pointment at finding positively nothing offered as the result of the 
| great experience which Mr. Cole must have acquired in being the 
superintendent of the department from its origin. 
|. The Report shows that in the past year 74,267 persons (it would 
| be more correct to say children), in public and other schools, received 
| instruction in drawing through the agency of the Schools of Art. 
| Being interpreted, this means that these boys and girls made certain 
little drawings upon their slates of simple objects of regular form. 
| Then in the provincial schools there were 11,121 learners, the bulk 
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of whom, again, are children of the national schools and private 
schools of the middle classes, all of whom pay a small fee. ‘Taking 
two schools at random: Darlington has 1113 receiving instruction ; 
of these, 891 are children of public schools, 40 are from private 
schools, and 47 are school teachers, leaving 135 as students, who 
may be intending to apply their knowledge to the arts and manufac- 
tures. At Devonport the number is 788, being a decrease of 69 in 
the year ; 577 of them are children, 63 pupils from private schools, 
44 are school teachers, and 104 are students. The amount paid in 
fees in these schools was, in the first case, 203/.; in the next, 
180/. 12s., yet they received in aid respectively 162/. and 117/. It 
is, indeed, the case all through the list of schools, that considerable 
sums have been added by the department, so that the Art schools are 
not, as has been said, entirely self-supporting, although the total of 
17,2212. isa goodly sum to be raised from the country by fees, and is 
an increase of near 4000/. over the amount derived in 1858. In re- 
ference to these public schools, most of which are assisted by Par- 
liamentary grants, it should be stated that they pay 5/.a year for one 
lesson a week. The largest income is paid to the department from 
London and Manchester. The metropolis yields 2606/., of which 
463/. comes from the charity schools, and 25/. only from private 
schools; Manchester pays 1069/., and it is curious to observe how 
the middle class, with the characteristic eye to business peculiar to 
the place, avails itself of the schools to the extent of 392/., while 
the students of the artisan class, male and female, are only about 
double the number, and pay 394/. In Glasgow, Birmingham, and 
Coventry, there are no pupils from private schools. 

Reviewing the financial state of the schools, we find that the 
income from fees has diminished in 34 instances and increased in 27, 
while from 14 schools there is no staterient. This decline is attri- 
buted to the Volunteer movement. The course of instruction pursued 
in the training school is divided into six groups—elementary drawing, 
painting, figure drawing, modelling ornament, modelling the figure, 
mechanical drawing, architectural drawing. Besides practice in 
teaching, this course is said to comprise “to the fullest extent all the 
usual academic studies,” and others which have a direct reference to 
machinery, manufacture, construction, and ornamental design. 

The works of the students were submitted to the decision of Sir C. 
Eastlake, P.R.A., Mr. Horsley, and Mr. Redgrave of the Academy. 
We cannot say that the tribunal was exactly the most eligible for pro- 
nouncing on the merits of a school of design, and it is easy to perecive 
that their judgment, as expressed in their report, was purely an artistic 
one. They complain that drawing and painting from the nude living 
model were not represented, and though they praise the copies from 
Mulready’s pot life-studies, it is with the qualification that they 
may be useful. They approve highly the flowers and foliage drawn from 
nature, but they suggest that the shaded drawings from the round 
show that the pupils require to have their attention directed to the 
principles of light and shade, the effect of breadth, the relief of con- 
trast, the management of half lights and high lights, cast shadows and 
reflexions. In fact, their view was that of pictorial art, and not of 
ornamental art. 

How far the higher walks of art in sculpture and painting have 
been, or are likely to be, elevated or depressed by the Government 
Schools of Art, or whether any influence at all is being exercised in 
this direction, may be a question, but it is evident that the Royal 
Academy of Art, as a school, has been very much affected by the 
establishment of the schools under the direction of the departments 
of Science and Art. There are very few students to teach in the 


in examples and diagrams, can do no more than be the national draw- 
ing-master, it is not fulfilling the expectations which welcomed its 
establishment. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue Magazines for September seem to reflect very faithfully the 
condition of the public taste. Almost all the questions which have 
been eagerly discussed in society during the last four months are dis- 
cussed over again in some one or other of the gaily bound serials 
before us. ‘The Belgravian lament. has elicited two articles, both very 
valuable in their way. America has two: Ireland three. Dyspepsia 
an always popular theme, brings out too good essays, with ‘the pro. 
mise of athird. The Scotchmen are still “ sullenly firing” long-range 
shots at Mr. Buckle. Servants have one article to themselves; and 
the Volunteers another. 

What our periodical crities think of the Belgravian lament is 
to be discovered in Fraser’s Magazine and the Cornhill. But each 
writer handles the subject in a manner peculiar to himself. In Fraser 
it is used as a peg on which to hang some reflections concerning the 
manners and morals of the age in general: in the CornAill it is made 
an occasion for vindicating the “selfish bachelor,” and for unfolding 
all that is really wrapped up in the phrase “ Keeping up appearances,” 
Fraser complains that the young men and women of the present 
day have been educated on a system of moral licence combined with 
intellectual tension ; that sacrificing all to knowingness, our young 
ladies have become familiarized with facts of which their mothers 
only vaguely heard as of rumours from some remote and half-mythie 
region; that this general intimacy with what is wrong has made 
them cease to be afraid of it; and that, consequently, things which 
ought never to be mentioned in female socict ste now become an 
ordinary jest, and part of the regular “chaff” of every fashionable 
damsel. We deceive ourselves, the writer thinks, in believing that 
our civilization is powerful enough to prevent bad results. Civiliza- 
tion alone does not tame the strong passions of humanity ; it merely 
smooths over the surface of society, through which, however, fright- 
ful evidence of the voleano underneath is constantly bursting in the 
shape of Road murders, Northumberland-street tragedies, and Baron 
de Vidil assaults. No exact remedies for our existing laxity are pro- 
posed by the writer, who evidently thinks that society has retrograded 
to pretty nearly what it was when Addison entered on his work 
of social reform in the Spectator. The Cornhill article is far more 
definite and, we think, more able. ‘lhe question which it undertakes 
to solve is the well-known one of, Whether it is a generous and 
noble thing, or a selfish and foolish one, to marry on five hun- 
dred a year? Now, first of all, says the writer, with great justice, 
this is not a question, as is too often supposed, of celibacy with 
luxury versus matrimony without it. It is not true that a bachelor 
with five hundred a year could make a simple exchange of club luxu- 
ries for domestic comfort. ‘The latter costs a great deal more than 
the former. A hundred pounds goes a long way in champagne and 
opera stalls, but a very little way in providing for the wants of a 
nursery. Therefore, the popular idea that men of small income who 
don’t marry sacrifice the indulgence of the affections solely and 
simply to the indulgence of the senses, is a falsehood. Having so 
far cleared our ground, we then proceed to ask upon what altar it is 
that a man immolates the ideas of love and domesticity, and we find 
they are twoin number. One is refinement, the word being intended 
to include everything that goes to our idea of a gentleman or lady in 





halls of the Academy, and actually none to whom they can con- | 
scientiously award their honours. We cannot say that there is much | 
und for anxiety, however, as to the art of the country ; academies 
ve never done much to foster the genius of art, and it is probable 
we shall not have one great painter or sculptor the more or less 
should the Academy be barren of students and South Kensington 
schools be overflowing. 

The legitimate sphere of the department lies in applied art, yet | 
the Report does not furnish even the faintest allusion to any practical | 
results of their schools in supplying the manufacturers and decorative 
artists of this country with art workmen and designers. We are 
aware that some few of the pupils of the schools have found occu- 
pation in the manufacturing districts, but we know that they have 
not yet succeeded in keeping the French designers from our potteries, 
our glass-works, our calico-printing, our silk-weaving, and paper-stain- 
ing works. In Manchester, at certain seasons, the French designer is 
Pe gerd expected ; he makes his appearance regularly with his port- 
folio of neatly executed designs, ready for the engraver, suitable to 
the public taste, and consequently acceptable to the manufacturer. 
These artists belong to no schools of design, yet they carry off the 
prizes in the face of our elaborate establishments. If it is not so, we 
presume the Report would have had a more explicit tale to tell, and 
we should have tom able to congratulate ourselves on having at last 
a school of design that could furnish our own patterns to our manu- 
facturers. In the list of national medals awarded, 21 only out of 80 
are given to elementary and applied design, and of these only one to 

emical drawing, one to architectural design, and none to mould- 
ing, casting and Seen, pote painting, wood engraving, and litho- 
graphy. Now, in mechanical drawing, in nickel work, and in wood 


ving, the English are considered to stand among the first in the 
world, but the men who have obtained this position are not from the 
ranks of the School of Design, neither does it seem they are likely 
to come from that source. 
If the department, with all its professors and teachers, with its 
enormous museum of examples in art and manufacture, with its liberal 


the highest sense : a freedom from sordid cares, from vulgar conten- 
tions, from debasing associations ; the possession of all those appli- 
ances for the enjoyment of mental, moral, and physical health, which 
have now become absolute necessaries to cultivated and educated per- 
sons. These, says the writer, are what every man must lose who has 
a large family and a small income ; and, what is worse, must see his 
wife lose them also, and his children reared even in ignorance of their 
existence. But a still more powerful deity remains behind, who claims 
the allegiance of every man of parts before domestic happiness, and 
that is—independence. The members of liberal professions, for whose 
especial benefit this article is intended, should love their profession 
for its own sake, and not merely for what they can make by it, 
if they are to do anything great or noble. Mere domestic hap- 
piness is a low ideal of life: a delightful adjunct, if we can 
unite it with the pursuit of some great object, such as the 
completion of a great book, the expansion of an important 
science, the advance of beneficial legislation, but not to be 
substituted for any one of these objects. But when a man has others 
dependent upon him, he must judge of everything in life by its money 
aie alone. Thus “in many a neglected parish the clergyman takes 
pupils, and many a man who might have written books worth read- 
ing shreds his mind into magazines and newspapers. Many a lawyer 
or doctor who might otherwise have distinguished himself has to put 
up with a half acquaintance with his profession, and an obscure 
country practice, because he determined, as he thought magna- 
nimously, in early life to do a brave thing, and marry as he pleased, 
setting appearances at defiance ;” and “ many an enterprise of great 
pith and moment has been gently smothered by a happy marriage 
and a large family of fine children. Many a vigorous career, both in 
action and in speculation, has been cut short by baby fingers.” It 
must be admitted that the clubs have found a powerful champion in 
this writer, though what will be thought of him by the sisters of his 
club acquaintances is a totally different affair. Women are in the 
habit of stigmatizing such ideas as these as “wicked pride.” There 
is, however, one consolation we can offer to the fair sex, and it is 





allowance from the public of 14,000/. a year in salaries and 22,000/ 


this: that if a man cannot marry on five hundred a year, neither can 
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he do worse. The talk we have seen in the ponemeeass about the 
superior cheapness of illicit connexions is all rubbish. The only 


thing which a man saves by that kind of life is the expense of giving 


ties, and that is more than counterbalanced by expenses of a dil- 

erent character. 

However, bachelors and m 
Blackwood and the Cornhill undertake to tell us something about this 
neglected art. “‘ Meditations on Dyspepsia” is the title of an article 
in the first-mentioned periodical, which we think we can hardly be 
wrong in attributing to the pen of Professor Ayton. The present 
article is only a description of the malady. Another one is to in- 
struct us in the cure. If we are to suffer from this horrible disorder, 
it is as well to do it with a smile; and the writer of the article 
makes us laugh and tremble at the same moment by his humorous 
description of the cause and vivid picture of the effect. We have 
not space to quote both. But we give this little sketch of indi- 
gestion as a gem in its way : 

“ The stomach has now become more seriously deranged. All kinds of food 
generate acid ; and in this stage the patient usually bas recourse to the carbonates 
of soda or potash, which in their turn give a temporary relief, though without in 
any way arresting the disorder. By this time dyspepsia, like an insidious serpent, 
has fairly folded the victim within its embrace, and is squeezing him at its 
leisure. Everything he eats disagrees with him, aud seems to undergo some 
wondrous transformation. That which was served up at table as haggis, seems 
converted, two hours afterwards, into a ball of knotted tow—a mutton-chop be- 
comes a fiery crab, rending the interior with its claws—and even rice-pudding 
has the intolerable effrontery to become revivified as a hedge-hog. After that 
come nausea and vomiting. You derive no benefit from the food you swallow. 
From twelve-stone weight you dwindle down to ten. Your countenance becomes 
ghastly, your eyes hollow, and you totter prematurely on your we The mere 
notion of exercise becomes distasteful. You feel as if you had no strength for 
anything. You are pensive, moody, and irritable. Your mind loses its elasticity 
and power; and when you sit down to compose, instead of manly matter, you 
produce nothing but the dreariest of drivel.” 

The article on “ Food, and How to Take it,” in the Cornill, is of a 
more scientific character than the above : comparing vegetable diet 
with meat, water with beer and wine, and calculating the exact 
number of ounces which a healthy man requires in a day. The writer 
allows that science and experience are at issue on the subject of 
stimylating drinks, the former being all against them, the latter as 
strongly in their favour; but he very sensibly observes that in this, 
as in all other such matters, Nature is our best guide, and that we can 
hardly do wrong where she does not remonstrate. 

The articles we have upon America are both very short. One is in 
Fraser, and deals with belligerents’ rights at sea; the other is in the 
shape of a letter from Mr. Hughes to the editor of Macmillan, and 
is intended as a vindication of the Northern States from the aspersions 
of the English press. The first-named writer recommends the con- 
cession of what America demanded in 1856; that is, the immunity of 
all private property from seizure, and thinks that England herself will 
be the chief sufferer by maintaining the existing system. We agree 
with all that Mr. Hughes says about the rights of the North, and the 
sycophantic fluctuations of the English newspapers, who began to prajse 
the South as soon as the Southerners won a battle. But we fear he is 
wrong in saying that no serious person could get up “and say, in his 
own name, or write in his own name, that the meaning of the whole 
war—the point really at issue, from first to last—has not been, and 
is not (to put it at the lowest) whether slavery shall be confined to its 

resent limits in North America, or allowed to extend as and where 
it can.” We have scen various statements by high authorities to this 
effect, though we differ from them ix toto. 

We must notice with disapprobation an article in the Cornhill on 
“ Negroes Bond and Free,”’ which is unjust and inaccurate,—showing 
little knowledge of the real results of Negro labour in Jamaica and 
the other West India islands, and containing a flippant estimate of 
the Negro character. 

The Irish census forms the subject of three very interesting 
articles, one in Fraser, one in the Dublin University, and one in the 
St. James’s Magazine. \t appears from these various articles that the 
decline of the irish population commenced as early as 1831, and was 
occasioned by the simple fact of a population too numerous to be 
supported by the soil as then cultivated. During these ten years, in 
which the principal English railroads were constructed, 112,000 Irish 
settled in England, and 400,000 in Canada and America. But 
during the next ten years the population did not merely show a 
lower rate of increase, as during the previous decade, but a posi- 
tive decrease, being in 1841 rather morc than 8,000,000, and in {351 
only 6,500,000. During the last ten years it has decreased by 
nearly another million; but it seems generally admitted that the 
decline is now stayed; and it is shown in the Dublin University 
Magazine that an actual increase has taken place during the last ten 
years among the resident population ; that is to say, that during that 
period emigration has taken place to the extent of 1,230,986, while 
the diminution of population is only 789,482. In Fraser we learn a 
good deal about the improved agriculture, enlarged farms, and in- 
crease of live stock, which the Ireland of to-day exhibits : 

“ Since 1847, notwithstanding the tendency of Free-trade to convert corn-land 
into pasturage, there has been an increase of six hundred thousand acres in the 
area actually under the plough, and of more than twelve hundred thousand acres 
in the lands ——— to green cropping. The value of the live stock of 
Ireland has advanced in twenty years from nineteen million four hundred 
thousand pounds to more than thirty-five million and a half, a growth of pro- 
sperity very expressive of the change in the landed system of the nation, and 
rivalling that of our foreign commerce. The revolution in the oceupancy of the 
soil is equally remarkable, and, we think, gratifying. The ratio of population to 
the square mile was two hundred and fifty-one in 1841—a weight the land was 
unable toe bear—it is now one hundred and seventy-six ; and this, too, when the 
bounds of cultivation and its produce have been enlarged considerably. The 


farms in Ireland above thirty acres—the only class fit for real agriculture—were 
in 1841 but seven in the hundred, and out of an area of thirteen million acres 
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| did not fill a space of above four; they are now twenty-six in the hundred, and 


cover ten millions of acres at least upon an area of fifteen millions.” 
The proportion of Roman Catholics to Churchmen and Protestant 
Dissenters seems to continue on the whole unchanged. Mr. Hall 


| indeed asserts in the S¢. James’s that the numbers of Romanists and 
arried folks must all dine somehow ; and | Protestants are gradually approximating ; for that, whereas in 1815 


the former were to the latter as eight to one, they are in the present 
year as only three to one. But on referring to the Dublin University 
Magazine, we find that Mr. Hall has overlooked the concurrent 
decline of population. The truth seems to be, that the decrease in 
the disproportion between the two is simply owing to the fact that 
the chief sufferers by the famine and chief constituents of the exodus 
were the Roman Catholics. The Protestants have not increased. 
On the contrary, during the last five-and-twenty years, they have lost 
nearly a quarter of a million. So that, when the population begins 
to recover itself, we have no reason to suppose that the pristine 
difference between the two creeds will not reproduce itself. 

In Blackwood and in Macmillan we have those parting shots at 
Mr. Buckle whereof we have already spoken. Blackwood exposes the 
unsoundness of that judgment which is based upon the evidence of 
one century only, aol that one a period of exceptional turbulence, 
gloom, and suffering. Macmillan defends the framers of the solemn 
League and Covenant, insists upon it that Scotland led the van in the 
great fight for civil and religious liberty which signalized the seven- 
teenth century, and urges that Mr. Buckle, as an apostle of progress, 
ought to have condoned all minor vices in respect of this one pre- 
eminent merit. 

‘The only papers upon Art with which the September Magazines pre- 
sent us are to be found in Blackwood and Fraser. The former, ina 
pleasantly-written article called “ A Day at Antwerp,” takes up the 
cudgels for Rubens against Ruskin, lamenting the decay of the “grand 
old style” of “ idealism,” and so forth, and charging the pre-Raphaelites 
with unduly realistic tendencies. A second article in the same 
Magazine, entitled “The Art Student at Rome,” is an eloquent plea 
for the establishment of an artists’ college at Rome for English 
students. The writer describes with great force and beauty the ad- 
vantages of a residence at Rome, and paints with much felicity the 
effects upon the mind of the art atmosphere which everybody there 
inhales. Fraser gives us a paper upon “Modern Art in Berlin,” 
dividing it carefully into High Art, History, Landscape, Animals, and 
Genre, the general conclusion being “that of a general renaissance, 
if such a thing be possible, there are no symptoms whatever beyond 
the Rhine.” 

Of articles which cannot be classified, we should mention “ Serf- 
dom in Russia,” in Macmillan, full of curious facts and forcible rea- 
soning: whereas “Good and Evil,” a paper by a German Professor, 
which the Editor goes out of his way to “puff,” seems to us of 
dulness even plusquam Germanic, and as full of emptiness as a 
balloon is of wind. In Fraser, “Literature and Philosophy of the 
Early Christian Asceties,” and an article on “ Parish Registers,” may 
be read with interest. In the Dublin, we can recommend “ Military 
Panics” and a review of Lord Macaulay’s last volume. In the 
Cornhill, the “ Roundabout Paper” on Gorillas should be looked at. Mr. 
Sala, in Temple Bar, has started a rival writer upon convicts against 
the Cornhill gentleman, who of course arrives at an exactly opposite 
conclusion, maintaining that the English convict system is better than 
the Irish. We have also in the same Magazine an article which de- 
serves attention upon Volunteer rifle-shooting. In the S¢. James’s, 
an essay upon servants comes in opportunely to throw light upon the 
Times correspondence ; and Mr. Anthony Trollope contributes an 
article upon the National Gallery, which we have not classed with 
the Art papers, because it concerns rather the purchase than the 
painting of pictures, 

In the fiction department, we have a capital one-number story in 
Blackwood called “ The Rector.” The first instalment of a new tale 
in Fraser by the author of “Guy Livingstone,” which has nothing 
remarkable about it either one way or the other; and the conclusion 
of a very well written story, called “The Rivals of Krishnapore,” in 
the Dudlin. In “The Seven Sons of Mammon” Mrs. ia tage 
has nearly reached the end of her tether. But who on earth can 
have crammed Mr. Sala with all the rubbish he has written about 
Lord Carnation. As a fancy sketch the thing is utterly feeble and 
frigid, and as the description of a living man it is simply false. Mr. 
Worsley has written some very pretty lines in Blackwood upon 
“ Phaethon ;” and somebody else a fair comic song on “ Lord Mon- 


boddo.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The Memory Work of Arithmetic: a complete Compendium of Arithme- 
tical Tables, "Defnition, and Rules. By Wiliam Doria, B.A., one of 
the British and Foreign Schools Society’s Inspectors. London : 
Longman.—This is arithmetic boiled down into a jelly, and packed in 
a portable tin case. It is composed on much the same system as the 
analysis of the Ethics which one used to have to make at Oxford, and 
certainl sppeae to be as useful as it is novel an invention. A com- 
panion little work is 
Examples in Arithmetic. Part 1. By the same Author. Longman. 
—This contains examples and meray else, from numeration to com- 
pound proportion. The two parts bound up together with the pre- 
ceding will form a perfect compendium of arithmetic. 

On the Medical Selection of Lives for Insurance. By William Brinton, 
M.D., Fellow of the College of Physicians, &e. &c. ‘Third edition. 
London: Layton.—This is a very interesting lecture, not only to the 
profession but to the general reader, though it is almost as alarming 
to read through the list of possibilities of latent disease as it is to be 








examined in person by an assurance-office doctor. The advice here 
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given to his pupils by Dr. Brinton seems admirable. It is thoroughly 


at of a gentleman; and we are happy to see, by its having passed 
through three editions, that its merits are appreciated. 
islation: being a Copious Index to the Metropolis Gas Act, 
1860; with a Commentary on the Act and Observations on Recent Gas 
Legislation. By Samuel Hughes, F.G.S., Civil Engineer, London: 
aterlow and Sons.—The reason for the publication of this book is 
the practical inefficacy of the Metropolis Gas Act for protecting the 
ratepayers of the Rew caren It is a complete and exhaustive Tittle 
treatise, containing the history of the Gas Act, that is to say, how it 
came about that any such act was passed, an abstract of the act itself 
in one or two different shapes, and commentaries on its various 
clauses showing where they are susceptible of amendment. 

The Clerical Fund and Poor Clergy Relief Society. Established 1856, 
82, Southampton-street, Strand. Fourth Report. May, 1861. Nassau 
Steam Press.—The contents of this miniature Blue-book are of a very 

inful character. The privations of the poorer clergy are exhibited 
in it without disguise, while the smallness of their incomes is cal- 
culated to i even better informed pom than Chartist lec- 
turers. Of 20,000 Geraraen in England and Wales, 10,000 have 
only a hundred a year, and of those 10,000 we may reasonably presume 
that at least one half have no private means. This Society must, of 
course, be doing a of : upon a small scale; but we 
would venture to suggest that their published accounts are not evi- 
dence of ay good management. The Society received in the course 
of the year 2237/., of which sum only 956/. went to the purposes of 
the Focioty, that is, the relief of i nt clergymen, the remainder, 
considerably more than half, neoving gone in expenses. It is, o 
course, however, possible that a much larger sum could be distributed 
without much increasing the expenses. 

The Method of Drill, the Gymnastic Exercises, and the Manner of 
Teaching Speaking, used at Essex Hall, Colchester, for Idiots, Simpletons, 
and Feeble-minded Children. By P. Martin Duncan, M.B. London: 
Churchill.—An apparently rational and simple little manual which 
should be circulated a» all lunatic asylums. 

A Short Journal of a Visit to Canada and the States of America in 
1860. By R. A. Slaney, M.P. London: Hatchard.—This is a lively, 
good-humoured account of the New World. Mr. Slaney is evidently a 

ntleman blessed with a good digestion and a power of seeing every- 
thing couleur de rose. His journal, however, is extremely brief, and 
barring one or two interesting reminiscences of the Prince of Wales, 
contains nothing for which the world will be much wiser. 

Black’s Travelling Map of Canada,—This is a map, et preterea nihil. 
There is no letter-press to sovpmapany it; and as we have never been 
to Canada ourselves, we are really ata loss for anything to say upon 
the subject. It smells strongly of paste, and eaeety who is rash 
enough to unfold it will experience considerable difficulty in shutting 


it up again. 
ives and ations. Chemistry of Combustion. Causes of Failure 
the Brigade System. With advice how to Act in case of Fire. By W. 
. Philips, Inventor of the Fire Annihilator. London: Effingham 
ilson.—Of the precise value of Mr. Philips’s annihilator it is for 
men of science to decide; but we are bound to admit that his in- 
structions how to act in case of fire are good and practical, and would, 
if acted on, often save life and property. His chief maxims are never 
to open the door of the room which is on fire till we have accumulated 
a great number of pails of water outside ; always to stoop low in the 
presence of fire ; but above all to use strenuous exertions to put out 
a fire the moment it is discovered, and not to wait for the fire-engines. | 
The hlet contains a strange account of what the author saw in 
the Bland of Farmagosta in 1831, which has a stnngry Monshession 
air about it, but which we do not know to be untrue. We should add | 
that “my fire annihilator, patented in December, 1844,” turns up un- 
necessarily often in the course of Mr. Philips’s pages, and imparts a | 
somewhat charlatanic character to his pamphlet which the practical | 
nature of its contents would not otherwise suggest. 
Our Domestic Animals in Health and Disease, By Jobn Gamgee, | 
Principal of New Veteri College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. C, | 
Jack ; London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.—Mr. Gamgee, we believe, 
is now recognized as an authority upon veterinary science, and he has | 
certainly brought to the maladies of animals an amount of anatomical | 
and chemical knowledge 








which it has not hitherto been usual to find 
among gentlemen of his profession. Considering the uses to which 
we put the animal creation, and the extent to which they minister 
to our pleasures and our power, it almost seems strange that more 
trained skill has not been devoted to pharmacy of this peculiar cha- 
racter. Mr. Gamgee, however, has set an example which we hope 
will be extensively followed. We have read his little book with great 
satisfaction, and are equally pleased both with its scope and its exe- 
cution. 

Foot-notes from the Page i Nature ; or, First Forms of Vegetation, 
By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan. Cambridge: Macmillan.—Mosses, 
lichens, sea-weeds, and fungi are the subject-matter of this volume. It 
is written with considerable beauty of diction, and discovers an en- 
thusiastic fondness for nature upon the author’s part, which has made 
the composition of it a real labour of love. It was originally published 
ip the shape of lectures, and perhaps its general tone is more adapted 
or listeners than readers—caleulated, that is, rather to arouse our 
interest and kindle our sympathies than to give us eut-and-dried in- 
formation. Not but what the book does contain, we presume, a 
reasonable substratum of facts and theories, but its chief charm un- 
uestionably consists in its descriptive passages, which are often truly 
eloquent and graceful. 





Trish History and Irish Character. By Goldwin Smith. (J. H. and James Parker.) 

The Messages of the Prince, and How they were Received. (J, H. and James 
Parker.) 

The Nights of Avisephanes . With short English Notes for the Use of Schools, 
(J, H. and James Parker.) 

The Cook's Guide, and Housekeeper’s and Butler's Assistant. By Charles Elmé 
Francatelli. With upwards of forty illustrations. (Richard Bentley.) 

Notes on Shoeing Horses, By Lieut.-Col. Fitxwygram. With eight illustrations. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) 

Christopheros aad other Poems, By Walter B. Mant. (Bell and Daldy.) 

Poems. By Charlea C, Bowen. (Edward Stanford.) 

Pepe PTE ion: @ Noyel. By Anna H. Drury. Second edition. (Chapman 

) 











+ The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited by her gree 
grandson, Lord Wharncliffe. Third edition, with additions endl coneian - 
derived from the Original Manuscripts, Illustrative Notes, and a New ena 
by W. Moy Thomas. In two volumes. Vol. Il. (Henry G. Bohn.) 

The Apocalypse Fulfilled in the Consummation of the Mosaic Economy and the Com- 
= — bd Man: an — to the “ Apocalypse Sketches” and “The 

end,” by Dr. Cumming. By the Rev. P. S. Desprez, B.D., &. Third edi 

“ (Longman and Co.) : vase eaten 
he New Bankruptcy Law. The Act to amend the Law relating to B; 
and Insolvency. Arranged and Simplified, with an Eupieeabey Introd? 
by B. Peverley and C. Hatt. (Houlston and Wright.) “ 

Mysteries; or, Faith the Knowledge of God. In two volumes. (George Man~ 


waring.) 
SERIALS, 
Routledge's Illustrated Natural History. Part XXXI., September. 
PAMPHLET. 


A a! fos rope ys Rent of Issue: whereby the Convertibility of the Bank. 
note inte,Gold will be made more Secure than at Present. By Har Stans: 4 
Esq. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) a 





BIRTHS. 

On the 30th Aug., at Merton Hall, Thetford, the Lady Walsingham, of 

On the 3rd inst., at Uffington House, Stamford, the box Mre Bertie, daughter. 

sean a nee he ges 

n the 2% Aug., at the Church of Holy Trinity, Walton Breck, t 
Wilson, and afterwards at St. Patrick's Catholic Church, by the :v J hn 
Emile Juvenal Leroy de Serancourt, Esq., of Arras, France, and grandson of the 
late Marquis de Serancourt, to Letitia Bingham, eldest daughter of the late J. Gun- 
ning Plunkett, Esq., J.P., county Roscommon, Ireland, and grandniece of the late 
Duchesses of Argyll and Hamilton, Lady Coventry, and the late Lord Clanmorris, 

On the 5th inst., at All Saints’ Church, Knightsbridge, the Hon. H. W. Fitz- 
Maurice, late Captain 72nd Highlanders, to Sarah Jane Roose, daughter of the late 
George Bradley Roose, of Bryntirion, Anglesey, 

° DEATHS. 

On the 3rd inst., on board his yacht, off Erith, the Earl of Mount-Edgeumbe, 

On the 3rd inst., at Torquay, Mary Ashley, the daughter of the Earl and Countess 
of Shaftesbury. 

On the 28th ult., at 21, Park-lane, London, the Marchioness of Breadalbane. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPT. 3, 

Bankrupts.—James Thomas Sheldrick, Stainsby-terrace, Stainsby-road, Poplar. 
and Woodbridge-street, Clerkenwell, timber merchant — Francis North Clerk 
Jardine, Tottenham-court-road, and Pembridge-villas, Bayswater, licensed victualler 
—Gabriel Selig, North-buildings, Finsbury-circus, dealer in watches—Alfread Spark, 
Great Coram-street, Russell-square, watchmaker—Enrico Fontanella, Lime-street, 
merchant—Henry John Hall, Chapel-close, Berkshire, and Oxford, farrier—Henry 
Benson Cox, Cowper's-court, Cornhill, tavern keeper —William M‘Intosh, Newport 
Monmouthshire, travelling draper—John Reader, Birmingham, galvanized iron 
roof menufacturer—William Terry, Birmingham, plater —Samuel Henry Beck 
Birmingham, milliner—William Thorn, Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, innkeeper— 
Samuel Lees, Almondbury, Yorkshire, grocer—Charles Turmeau, Liverpool, tobac- 
conist—Thomas Hird, Burnley, Lancashire, timber merchant— Ebenezer Alston. 
Ashton-under-Lyne and Accrington, grocer—John Carter, West Hartlepool, builder 
—Thomas Ridley Oswald, Sunderland, shipbuilder—Sampson Estill Clark, West 
Hartlepool, ship chandler. ‘ 

Scotch Sequestrations.-D. Kirkwood, Leith, merchant—J. Steel, Cambusnethan. 
near Wishaw, builder—J, Mason, jun., Fisherrow, timber merchant. ; 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPT. 6, 

Bankrupts.—James Lansdell Fuggle, Gutter-lane, Cheapside, neck-tie manufae- 
turer—Edward William Cannon, Croydon, auctioneer—William Cameron, Bristol 
drysalter—Daniel William Taylor, Glamorganshire, victualler—Edward William 
Rudgard Rudgard, Lincoln, maltster and brewer—Thomas Smith, Manchester, silk 
finisher and hot-presser—James Cooper, Manchester, rag and waste merchant— 
Henry Martin Radloff, Chicksand-street, Whitechapel, and Copenhagen-place, Lime 
house, seed crusher, oil retiner, and soap maker—Charles Turmeau, Liverpool, 
tobacconist, 





PRICES CURRENT. _ 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 































































| Friday. | Friday . 
3 per Cent Consols ........sce0eeees 93 Bank Stock, 10 per Cent............ este 
Ditto for Account...... 93 = | India Stock, 10} per Cent ... — 
3 per Cents Reduced . 91g |Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem dis 
New 3 per Cents 91g | Exchequer Bonds, 5007... ‘ dis 
Annuities 1880 .. —— (India Bonds, 4 per Cent............ dis 
Annuities 1885 ...... Geepnneseuenancenen (ie 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 
Amstrfam ..cccccccecccccccceseees Hp. Ct.) m—— | French.........ccccccceccesesees 4} p. Ct; —f.—«. 
Belgian ;—| —— |Mexican 3 21g 
Ditto .. —| — jPeruvian.. — 

Brazili 100; |Portuguese _ 474 
Buenos A) —)| — /|Russian ..... -|i— 
Chilian ....... _ — Sardinian.. — —_— 
Danish . -- Spanish ..... — 495 
Ditto .... — | 83} (Ditto New Deferred. —_ —_— 
Duteh (Ex. 1: : }—)} [Ditto Passive .....sccereceersseeerees 17 
Ditto ....... oe 4 —j| 101j ‘Turkish ... —j| 8 
French 3 — |—f.—c. Venezuela... — | — 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

RAILWAYs— Banks— | 
Bristol and Exeter..,...........000+ ee Australasian .......ccccccesesceeeees — 
Caledonian ......... 108 | British North American 534 
Chester and Holyhead . — City 74} 





Eastern Counties ......... 50 =| Colonial 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ae 91 Commercial of London 
Glasgow and South-Western.... —— | Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd. 



















































Great Norther ..........s000ssse00+ | 1093 London 
Great South. and West. Lreland) —— London and County. 39 
Great Western ..... . 714 | ~Lond, Chrtd. Bank of Aus 2 
Lancashire and Yorks 1123 | London Joint Stock............... 32 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... —— | London and Westminster 66g 
Lond., Brighton, & SouthCoast 117 | National Bank .......... —_ 
London and Blackwall .,........ 594 National Provincial . — 
London and North-Western.... 93} New South Wales. —_ 
London and South-Western ... 974 Oriental .........+ 50§ 
Manchester,Sheitield & Lincoln) 454 OMOMAN ,.,....00000000 | 18% 
IRENE cccccncentensencosescossasccsce 129 Provincial of treland . i— 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland), —— | South Australia....... | 3 
MOPED BEUGIODA .,cccccccsncscconcesece 65 Union of Australia | 40 
North-Eastern—Berwick .......| 1044 | Union of London. 27 
North-Eastern—York ...........+ 34 Unity ....... ome 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton’ —— Docks— | 
Scottish Central........c.csseseeeees — East and West India ............. | 119$ 
Scottish Midland ......... > — RAD enscnesienetncnns | 58% 
South-Eastern and Dover. .| 82 St. Katharine | —€ 
Eastern of France ............. | —s eR iecrnbbecsencapidninenntaaiions 933 
East Indian | 1023 MisceLLangous— 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... } —— | Australian Agricultural ......... 294 
Grand Trunk of Canada......) 20 | British American Land ......... — 
Great Indian Peninsular...... | Canada |_| = 
Great Western of Camada....| — 9§ Crystal Palace ............-ccsocssceee 343 
Paris and LYONS ......cccsesee0. | —— | Electric Telegraph | 96 
MiInes— General Steam .. —_ 
Australian | =—— | London Discount — 
Brazilian Imperial — | National Discount.. 4 
Ditto St. John del Rey. | 39 | Peninsular and Orie 684 
Cobre Copper.......+ | 353 Royal Mail Steam 505 
Rhymney Lron weccccsscssseeseeess South Australian ...ccccccccee se! 33 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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OYAL HORTICULTURAL 
, SOCIETY'S GRAND SHOWS of DAHLIAS and other CUT 


PFLOWE t South K nesday next, 5 
ir c= poe —Tickets. 2s. “6d. tach: ‘oo the day, 3 3s “64.5 at _ 


coin and of the principal . 
(ARYSTAL 








PALACE. — Tue Seconp 

GREAT CONCERT and onoe. AL COMPETITION of 
TONIC SOL-FA EVENING CLASSES, i be held on Tuesday, 
September 10. Mozart's TWEL _ SERV 4 & by a Chorus of 1500 
voices, accompanied by the Orchestral Baud of the Company, and 
the Great Organ. 

e C ition will at 12.30; Prize Choirs of 1860 
at 1.45; Distribution of Prizes and Mozart's Twelfth Service at 
3.30. ‘Conductor—Mr. T. K. Longbottom. Manager—Mr. Curwen, 

Admission, One Shilling; Children, “em 


GovF ERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, 














JERMYN STREET, LONDON. 
Director—Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., &e 
The Prospectus for the Session commencing on the 7th October 
next will be sent on application to the Registrar. The Courses of 
Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. Hofmann; Physics, by 
Prof. Tyndall; Natural History, by ’rof. Huxley; Geology, by Prof. 
Ramsay; Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. Warington ee: Me- 
tallurgy, by Dr. Percy; and Applied Mechanics, by Pro illis. 
TRENHAM REEKs, 4 4 











ARMY C CONTRACTS, 


Commissariat, South Camp, 
Aldershot, Sept. 5, 1361. 


ENDERS will be received at this office 

until noon on the 3rd of October from persons who may be 

willing to enter into contract for the supply of 
FORAGE, 

in such quantities as may be required from the Ist of November, 
1861, to the 31st of October, 1362, for the use of Her Majesty's Land 
Forces stationed at Aldershot Camp aud within the command. 

tenders must be properly filled up, and signed, aad delivered 
tan office, under closed envelope (marked on the outside * Tender 
for Forage”), before noon on the 3rd of October next, and no tender 
will be noticed unless made on printed forms obtained from this 
office. 





ALFRED SALWEY, Deputy Commissary-General. 


, lp r ~ yAT 
HE CELEBRATED “INDISPEN- 
SABLE SUIT” in an immense variety of patterns and tex- 
tures for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or ‘Business, from 30s. to 
70s. Particularly recommended to Tourists and Excursionists, 
and to be obtained only of 
E. MOSES AND SON, 

READY-MADE and BESPOKE TAIL Ons, HATTERS, 
HOSIERS, DRAPERS, BOOT-MAKER3, AND GENERAL 
OUTFITTERS, 

London Houses : 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 
New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of “yo road and Euston-road, 
ountry Establishments : 
Shottield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


N.B.—An immense and choice assortment of goods for all classes 
and all ages, in the several above-mentioned branches of our 
business. 


WATERLOO LIFE 








ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,0004. and 
the advantages of moderate rates. 

The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 

Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 


NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally inca; tating the insured, fur a small extra premium, 


Sums of money may he deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 
upon terms of Special arran, at. Prospectuses and Forms on 
application to the HEAD OFrrice—365, Strand, London. 


I S" tn 

ue BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

and COFFEES in England are to be ey dot PHILLIPS 
City. Good strong 
r ich Souchong, 3s, 8d., 
Pure Cotfees, Is . Is. 3d., Is. 4d., 1s. éd., 
and ls, 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free 
to any railway station or market town in England. A price-current 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City. 

45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Q@AUCE—LEA AND PERRINS 


Beg to caution oe Public against Spurious Imitatious of 
r world-renowne: 
Ww ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“TAB ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally 


. A] 7 T . . T 
T INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESLA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 
sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and universally accepted 
by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
eartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies and 
Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
Street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the Empire. 





























GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in the Roya! Laundry ’ 
f | ‘HE LADIES are respectfully informed 
that this Starch is 
Exclusively Used in the Royal Laundry 
and Her Majesty's Laundress say, that although 2 she has tried 
Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, 
éhe has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is 
the Finest Starch she ever 


When you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., ay and London. 


TTOLLOWAYS PILLS. — Sutrex 


w pane resent weather is I ing to the robust; 

eak and overpow | Holloway’s Pills have 
long been noted for thelr corrective and purifying powers, and 
are the readiest begetters of health and spirits. They cast out all 
impurities, improve the digestion, and rouse the Liver, without 
interrupting pleasure, business, or study. Holloway’s Pills cool, the 
system, regulate the ci 





OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


I Head Offices—29, Lombard-street, LONDON, 
and Royal Insurance Buildings, LIVERP( OL, 
Branch Offices— Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Dublin, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1860. 
The success of the Company, even in its earliest years, received 
the marked attention, and elicited the surprised comments ot 
writers best acquainted with the history of Insurance Companies. 
“Fire Premiums for 1860 EQUAL the Total Fire Premiums for 
“Vv YEARS 1845 to 1851, 
remiums for 1860 FE a EED the Entire Life Premiums for 
EIGHT YEARS endi 
* Purchaseof Annuitie: 1860 LARGELY EXCEEDS the similar 
receipts for the first TEN YEAKS, 1845 to 1854. 
“This progress, it is believed, is unsurpassed, considering that 
it applies to each of the three branches of the business.” 


FIRE BRANCH, 

“The Fire Branch has certainly shown no exhaustion during the 
year 160 of that a whieh Posoay previously brought it toa 
position of the fi the of 
the United Stanton. The Fire Poanbatas | in 1859 had advanced 
to the sum of 228,314/. 7s. 3d. In 1860, the amount of Fire Pre- 
miums has arrived at a sum of 262,9771 19s, 11d., showing an 
crease of 34,663/, 12s, Sd., exceeding the large advance of the pre- 
e ~ year, so that in two years the Fire Revenue of the Company 
has been enhanced by the enormous sum of 66,829. 17s. 5d. 

“ The Parliamentary Report of Returns of Duty paid to Govern- 
ment for the year 1860 exhibits the augmentation of the business 
in amore prominent way, as it affords the means of comparison 
with other Companies. The Proprietors will be gratified to learn 
that the increase of Duty paid by the Royal in the last year is 
more than double that of any other c ompany, either London or 
Provincial, whilst only one of those ( even app 
to 50 per cent, of the advance of thi Company Our increase 
actually equals 30 per cent. of the entire increase of the whole of 

Offices i, whilst of the Provincial Offices 
it forms upwards of 30 per cent. wd the total advance of the other 
28 offices established out of Londor 


LIFE BRANCH. 


“The Reports of the Company for several years have had in- 
variably to announce a constant periodical expansion of Life Busi- 
ness, the new Policies of each succeeding year show ing an advance 
over the one that had oe y prece: it. A similar result is 
shown in the year 1860, ums on New Policie 
ducting Guarantees, whey 5,079. 17s. 10d, which is an increase 
in that item of 19931. 17s. 5d. above the amount received for the 
year 185 

= Buteven this advance is small when compared with the sudden 
and remarkable momentum which has been given to this branch 
of the business in the present r (1861). 

* It was not until the comm ment of the year that the public 
seemed to have bec quainted with the fact that the 
Royal Insurance Cor d published late in the last year an 
account of the inv 
Life Department, under a novel form, and in as plain and 
gible a manner as the abstruseness of the Subject ad 
rye with the entire and necessary for 
that pur 

“It is conjectured from the extensive notices of this Pamphiet, 
and its accompanying Diagrams, which have appeared in the 
wiodicals of th y, that it has largely attracted the attention of 
numbers of persons in all parts of the United Kingdom, as 
well as in other parts of the world, Indeed a most satisfactory and 
conclusive evidence that such is the case is afforded by the fact 
that the Sum Assured on new Policies in the six months to the 3rd 
June of the present year, is actually fifty per cent. in excess of the 
Sum Assured in the corresponding months cf the year 180, although 
the latter amount in itself exceeded the Sum Assured in any iike 
previous period of time. 

“If this success be continued, the Royal Insurance Company 
would, with respect to the a unt of its new business, be at once 
placed (at least with one or two exceptions) at the head of all the 
Iusurance Companies doing business in this country, and the an- 
ticipations of the last Keport, to the effect that the details of the 
Lite Business then to be published would form an epoch of the Es- 
tablishinent, will have a speedy and very happy realisation.” 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIFE BRANCH. 
PROFITS —Large Proportion returned every Five Years to 
Policies then in existence Two entire Years, 
Expenses chiefly borne by the Fire Branch, 
the Bonus to be returned. 
LIFE BONUSES DECLARED. 
Two per Cent. per Anném on the Sam Assured; 
Bonus ever continuously declared by any Company. 
SECURITY FOR BOTH FIRE AND LIFE BRANCHES. 
apital TWO MILL IONS Sterling. 
n e a eed oy ooo, 
1 Manager —_ Actuary. 


JOUN B. JOHNSTON, Secreta 
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BONUS DIVISION, 
. re TT 
Y LOBE INSURANCE, 
CORNHILL AND CHARING ChO88, LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED 1803. 

Joun EDWARD JOHNSON, Esq., Chairman. 
SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Georee CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 
WiILtiAM CHAPMAN, Esq. Natit abl py 
Boyce COMBE, Esq. EWs Esq. 
. PLUWDEN 







Esq. 





THomas M. Cy Esq. Esq., 

WILLIAM DENT, Es: ' t 

J. W. FRESHFIELD, Esq., Ww. TITE, Esq, M.P., F.RS. 
F.K.S. R. WESTMACOT Eeq., F.RS. 





Joun BANKES FRIEND, Esq 

Rosert WM. GAUSSEN, Esq. 

KR. Lampert JONES, Esq. 
AUDITORS, 

Lr.-CoL. WILLIAM ELSEY. ALEX, MACKENZIE, Esq. 


| Jostan WILSON, Esq. 
BENJAMIN G. WINDUS, Esq. 


The CASH PAYMENT under the division of PROFITS recently 
declared on PAKTICIPATING LIFE Policies, is equal at most 
ages to consider oly more than a WHOLE YEAR'S PREMIUM 








o Charge for Petsotaer, Ryle, "and Militia Service within the 
United Kingdom 

All Classes of Life, Annuity, and Fndowment Bataan, 

Losses by LIGHTNING and EXPLOSION of GAS made ! 

During the last Ten Years the Fire L¥sURANCE DU iY paid by 
the GLOBE has increased trom 35,7944 to 45,8694 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Every description of Fixe INSURANCE at moderate rates, 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F.E.S., 


ESTABLISHED 1838, 


aw > , , Dar 
LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Principal Offices—7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 
London. 

Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, A, 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 

The accumulated assets exceed 
The subscribed capital 
The annua) income from life pre jiums e is 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about .. 


Secretary. 


ra, and Hong 
ingdom. 







The new business is progressing at the rate of about ‘£30,000 
per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business :— 
Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and En- 
dowments of all kinds, India Risk A and G 
business ; and confers upon Insurers great facilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with pertect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren 
der the Company's Polieies additionally valuable as securities, and 
to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies may be saved 
from forfeiture, 











and, in fact, rd the ies, and save it 
from destruc! polly | act as gentle, on yet effective aperients. They 
nei viol tently 


or ineonveniantly on the most 
delicats Someta, and soap en by the aged or in- 


» and safely dministared in fin the mi At. 





Pr forms of proposals for Assurances, and ever 
information, my 4 be obtained on application to any of the Society's 
Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterloo-place, », &.W., 
to whom aie for agencies in places vot efficiently repre- 


"©, DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 








> r 
HE OTTOMAN RAILWAY from 
SMYRNA to AIDIN of His Imperial Majesty the SULTAN, 
Notice is hereby given that the next HALP-YEARLY ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of the reholders in this Railway will be 
held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, ion, on Friday 
the 27th day of September now next ensuing. at two o'clock pre- 
cisely, to receive the report of the Directors’ statement of accounts 
and balance sheet to the 30th June, 1861, and for the transaction of 
the general business of the company. Bhareholders intending to 
take part in the Rael crampery | the General Meeting must deposit 
their share certificates at the Company's offices at least twemty-one 
days before that oa which the meeting will be he’ 
By order ~ the Board, 
ACDCNALD STEPHENSON, Chairman. 
8. J. COOKE, Secretary. 
Company's Offices, 2, 8t. Michael's House, Cornhill, 
smeen August 16, 1861. 


7 + ryy 
SOUTH AU ST RALIAN Bz AN KING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafis nego- 
tiated and sent for collection. Every deseription of Banking busi- 
direct with Victoria aud New South Wales 
the Company's Agents. 


54, Old Broad-street, E.C, 








WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


Established 1837. 


I RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
a? meee (Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 
: and 


I RITANNIA MUTUAL 
ASSOCIATION (Empowered by her Majeaty's 
Letters Fount 


LIFE 
Hoya 


1, Princes-street, Bank, London, 
Major- General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 












Every ee of life assurance business transacted with or 
without participation in ae 
Extracts from from Tables. 
—~{ Proprietary.) ; ay 

= Half ) Whole oy 
Prem. | Prem. Annual | alf- | Quare 

Age. First 7 | remndr, Age. Prem | og ae 
Years. | of Life, | | oom. —_ 
£ sd, 2 . aj Yrs. “Mins. Mihs.|£ 2 ai£ 8 4, £ s d. 

3o j1 19 23 30 0 27314208 
# (1 9 2/218 8327614400 4 
ow 22 6 45 6 27W1460R SG 
ouw6s 618 9 [2 82il48 0 6 
ANDESW FRANCIS, Geosctanye 


ACCIDENTS « $3 OF ALL KINDS, AND 
ROM ANY CAUSE, 


may be provided against by an Annual Pay yment of 3. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 10001, at death by Accident, or 6 weekly for 


injury, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 

One Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
ACCIDENT. 

75,0001. has been already paid as COMPENSATION. 

For further in 
Railway Stati 
Broad Street). 

Annual Income, 40,0004, 


formation apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, Old 





‘APITAL ONE MILLION, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, B.C, pamcian. 1861, 


vw 

{HIRTS.—U nequalled for Quality and 
accuracy of fit, Sizes or measures registered for future orders, 
and FAMILY HOSIE«Y in stockings, socks, vesis, aud drawers, 
of the best descriptions and newest styles, in every material for 

the seaseun. 

POPE and PLANTE, 

4, Waterloo-place, Vall Mall, London, 8.W. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo, 96 pages, 1s., cloth, 


priest FRENCH READING-BOOK ; 
being Easy and Interesting Lessons, progressively 
arranged; with a C opious Vocabulary of all the Words 
and Idioms contained in the Text. By JULES CARON, 
Author of * The Principles of French Grammar,” &e, 
Edinburgh: OLiver and Borp; London: Simpxsy, 
MARSHALL, and Co, 


Te QUEEN, an Illustrated Journal and 


Review.—Men of all classes in England—the 
clergyman, the student, the schoolmaster, the man 
of letters, the artist, the merchant, the artisan—have 
journals written especially for them; but for the 
whole mass of educated women not a single paper of 
value exists. Under the title of * The Queen,” a journal 
for Englishwomen is now in preparation, The first 
number will appear on Saturday, September 7. “ The 
Queen” is simply intended to be for educated women 
what certain high-class journals are for men—record- 
ing and discussing from week to week whatever inte- 
rests or amuses them. There will be a large number 
of original articles on the daily life of society, its 
manners and morals—on books, music, and the theatre. 
Considerable space will be devoted to the amusements 
which ladies most pursue, at home and abroad; while, 
as for la mode, * The Queen” will be the earliest and 
most accurate chronicler of all its changes. The en- 
gravings in “The Queen” will really illustrate the 
events of the day, and give point to whatever topics 
happen to engage the public mind. No expense and 
no trouble will be spared in their preparation. 

Interesting Supplements will appear every week. 
With the first number will be given a PLATE OF THE 
FASHIONS (printed and painted in Paris), and a 
genuine PHOTOGRAPH OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN 
VICTORIA, These Photographs (not engravings from 
Photographs) will be suitable for framing, being ele- 
gantly mounted on tinted cardpaper. They will be 
executed by Mr. Mayall, of Regent-street—a sufficient 
guarantee of their excellence. Other interesting Sup- 
plements—already in preparation in Paris, Brusse 
Berlin, and Leipzig, as well as in London—will exhibit 
the most charming specimens of Fine-Art Printing ever 
seen in this country. The first number will appear 
TO-DAY, Price Sixpence.—To be had of all Booksellers 
and Newsvendors ; also, ou receipt of Six Stamps, from 
the office, 

248, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


RADICAL CURES BY ELECTRICITY, 
Just published, 8vo, of 300 pages, price ls. éd., 


XTRACTS FROM DR. CAPLIN’S 


CASE-BOOK. of bis System 
ia YU; tion to the Lisual Mode ot pio with the Katiouale of 


Fifty-six Cases.—To be had at H. Bailliere's, 219, Lo 
and at the Author's ELECTRO-CHEMICAL Batu t, 9, 
York-place, Baker-strect, Loudon. «= & 
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SUMMER TOURS. 


Now ready, with 200 illustrations, 2 vols., post Svo, 24s. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK TO THE 
SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS OF 
ENGLAND: 

Including WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, 
EXETER, WELLS, ROCHESTER, CANTER- 
BURY, and CHICHESTER. 


The following are also Now Ready: 
Hanpnook—Mopvern Lonpox. Map. 16mo. 


5s. 
HanpBookK—KEnT AND Sussex. Map. Post 
8vo. 10s. 

Hanpsook—Svurrey, Hants, AND IsLE oF 
Wicur. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hanpsook—Berks, Bucks, AND OxrFrorp- 
snire; University and City of Oxford, and Descent of 
the Thames. Map. PostSvo. 7s. 6d. 

Hanpsook—Devon AND CORNWALL. Map. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hanpsrook—WI1ts, Dorset, AND SOMERSET. 
Map, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hanpsook— Norta axnp Sour WALEs. 
Maps. 2vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

“Into every nook which an Englishman can. pene- 
trate he carries his Rev Hanpnoox, He trusts to his 
Murray as he would trust to his razor, because it is 
thoroughly English and reliable; and for his history, 
hotels, exchanges, scenery, for the clue to his route 
and his comfort by the way, Murray's Rep HanpBook 
is his ‘ guide, philosopher, and friend.’ "— Times. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
Just published, in post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
HE AMERICAN CRISIS CON- 
SIDERED. By CHARLES LEMPRIERE, D.C.L., 
of the Inner Temple; and Law Fellow of St. John’s 
College, in the University of Oxford 
London. Lonemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just ready, post Svo, cloth lettered, 
RISH HISTORY AND IRISH CHA- 
RACTER. By GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas, Parker. 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 


ENTONE and the RIVIERA as a 
WINTER RESIDENCE, By J. HENRY BENNET, 
M.D., Physician-A to the Royal Free Hospital, 


Joun CuurcHitt, New Burlington-street. 











Just published, Third Edition, post Svo, cloth, 7s., 

HE CLIMATE of PAU; with a De- 

_ scription of the Watering Places of the Pyrenees, 

and of the Virtues of their respective Mineral Sources 

in Disease. By ALEXANDER TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S.E, 
(Jonn Cuurcuity, New Burlington-street. 

E PORQUET’S STANDARD 

FRENCH WORKS: 
DE PORQUET'S Le TRESOR de l'ECOLIER FRANCAIS, 
for turning English into French at Sight. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor). 


3s. 6d. 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 

CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the 
Parisian Grammar. 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4s. 6d. bound. 

SECRETAIRE PARISIAN. 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE d'ANGLETERRE. 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 
38. 6 


. 6d. 
TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Read- 
ing-Book). 3s, 6d. 
London: Smmpxry, MARSHALL, and Co. ; and may be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavi- 
stock-street, Covent-garden. 





" NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. cloth; 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges; 
7s. 6d. in morocco. 


UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

New Edition, with a Memoir, by J. M. HARE. 

The Allegory, illustrated with Outline Engravings, 

drawn by J. R. Clayton; and the Biographical Sketch 

illustrated with Engravings of interesting Relics and 

Recollections of Bunyan, from Drawings by J. L. 
Williams. 

“ This edition is one of remarkable excellence. It is 
handsomely got up, and very cheap. But its principal 
charm lies in its beautiful outline engravings, which 
are extremely elegant, appropriate, and classical. We 
strongly recommend this as the best and most useful family 
edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” with which we are 

ted.” —Congregational Pulpit. 
London: Smmpxry, MArsnatt, and Co, 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
Just published, 


OME ACCOUNT of the BUILDINGS 
Designed for the International Exhibition of 
1862, and future decennial Exhibitions, with Lllustra- 
tions and a Map. 
CuarMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, and all Book- 
sellers and Railway Stations. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 30s. 
YSTERIES; OR, FAITH THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


London: Grorce Manwanrna, §, King William-street, 
Strand, 











IMPORTANT WORK ON AMERICA, 





On Monday next, at all Libraries and Book Clubs, in 2 yols. post 8vo, with Map, 


JOURNEYS AND EXPLORATIONS 


IN THE 


COTTON KINGDOM OF AMERICA. 


(Compiled from Three former Volumes.) 


WITH RECENT OBSERVATIONS ON COTTON AND SLAVERY IN THE 
AMERICAN SLAVE STATES. 


By FREDERICK LAW OLMSTEAD. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL. 








PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


DUTCH PICTURES; 
WITH SOME SKETCHES IN THE FLEMISH MANNER. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


Aathor of “ William Hogarth,” “Seven Sons of Mammon,” “* Twice Round the Clock,” &c. 





Next Week, in Two Vols., price lis., 


MABEL’S CROSS: A NOVEL. 
By E. M. P. 


Tue Critic says: “ ‘ Mabel’s Cross,’ a novel which excited some interest on its announcement a short time 
since, is to be published next week. The delay in its appearance has been owing to the extreme care bestowed 


on the revisal of the work in going through the press.” 


Now ready, price 5s., small Svo, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS LIFE: 


BEING A RECORD OF THE 


FOLITICS, ART, FASHION, GOSSIP, AND ANECDOTE OF PARIS DURING THE PAST 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 


By CHRONIQUEUSE. 


“It requires a woman's sympathy to depict these home-scenes (of French Imperial life), and to sympathize 
with these home-virtues. La Chroniqueuse has done well to make these charming sketches better known to 
English hearts and English homes in a collected volume than in the confined sphere in which they first ap- 


peared.”—Saturday Review. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d., 
A New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition of 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of “ About London,” &c. 





Now ready, Second Edition, price One Shilling, 


THE ROMANCE OF 


THE AMBER WITCH. 


The most extraordinary Trial for Witchcraft on record, and upon which W. V. Wallace founded his last Grand 
Opera, performed at Her Majesty's Theatre, with unbounded success, and of which the entire 
Press have given a unanimous approval. 


Now ready, price 5s,, 


CHRONICLES OF THE CRUTCH. 
By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


Being a Series of quaint Stories and Papers contributed by the Author to “ Hovsrnofp 
Vorps.” 
“No one can take up this volume and read a few of its pages without at once admitting that much of the 
racy humour and sarcastic utterance of the late Douglas Jerrold has been inherited by his son.”"—Bell's Mes- 
senger. 


“‘ Under this quaint title Mr. Jerrold asks the suffrage of the public for a very pleasant little volume . + - 
We venture to say that Mr. Jerrold has managed his connecting matter very skilfully.”—JWustrated London 
* 


News. 
London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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